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TALES FROM A SOUTH AFRICAN FARM 


Massi-Tembo 

The ZAiBESi Boy I{ingsley 
Fairbridge Would Know 


’'pUF.sr; little tales of life in South 
Africa are sent to us -by tlie 
sister of Kingsley Fairbridge, whose 
name is known and honoured through¬ 
out the Britisli Empire. 

He was a Rhodesian boy who won 
a Rhodes Scholarship at Oxford, and 
nothing would ha\'c delighted the ■ 
heart of Cecil Rhodes more than the 
life and work of this, Rhodes Scliolar,' 
Fhis boy from Cecil Rhodcs’.s own 
country cherished witliin himself the 
true spirit of Rhodes and carried it 
out b)" founding child immigration 
to Western Australia and laying the 
beginning of the famous Kingsley 
Fairbridge Schools, which have) been 
so successful that they are contifiually 
being copied and extended. 

The sister of Kingsley Fan-bridge 
has long been reading the CN with 
her little dauglitcr Veronica, and she 
.now sends us from Capetown, where 
they lis'c, these interesting tales of 
an old character Kingsley Fairbridge 
knew before the da 5 's when he won 
his Rhodes Scholarshij) and made 
himself famous. 

The Zambesi Boys 

JTvcuy year mi labors of the Zambesi 
boys come south to Umtali in 
Southern Rhodesia (Umtali is ten hours 
from ftcira, Portuguese East Africa, on 
the rnaiu railway line) for a few months as 
labourers, to raise enough cash to return 
to the Zambesi and purchase a wife to 
tielp them to make there a second little 
Garden of Eden. 

One of tliem, called Iitassi-Tcmbo 
(Hunter), worked for us for many j'ears; 
he was a great character, and full of 
;dl sorts of ideas—Bantu, Portuguese, 
Englisli, and Scottish, as well as a 
complete set of Ids own composed of 
selections from these. 

One day, Asheu I told him to kill a 
sheep, ho said, “ Me no like kill sheep ! ” 
and on my asking wlij' ho replied, 
" .Sliecp's my iiiother ! ” 

“What? This sheep is your mollicr?’’ 

.'.riicn he explained that all natives 
have tlicir family totem, which is 
generally an animal, to which their souls 
and bodies are dedicated, and which, 
therefore, they may neither kill nor eat. 

As f did not want to interfere with his 
tribal law-, I said lie might give the sheep 
to another boy to liill; whereupon ho 
explained further that, althougii ho daro 
not kill it on his own authority, he would 
do so if ordered to do so by his master, 
as then the responsibility would be on 
tlic master and not on himself. 

So tile sheep was killed anet eaten, and 
no one’s soul \\as lost ! 


He also told ns. 
about a great scat 
captain called 
Missiri-Himt, who 
c o m Ill a n d c d a 
steamboat on the 
Zambesi; if anyone 
called him simply 
IT n 11 t he w a s 
promptly knocked 
overhoai-d ^vith a handspike 1 Missiri 
stood for our ordinary word Mister. 

Missiri-Hunt was a great sportsman, 
and one day', after he had wounded a 
ImlTalo, and the huffalo charged liim 
when his gun was empty, he sprang uji 
over the beast’s liorns on to its back, and 
hung on by' liisTeft hand, while with his 
right hand lie plunged his knife into its 
body till the great beast dropped dead. 
Native Name For a Mine 

Although this stoiy w'as told so long 
ago to my father and myself, I can still 
sec old Massi-Tcmbo waxing enthu¬ 
siastic over his w'ohdcrful talc. Half 
the thrill of tlic story w'as in w'atching 
the expressions flit across the old 
boy’s face, and his gesticulations, wdien 
he told how Missiri-Hunt eventually 
brought his prey to earth. 

Wlicn wc were mining atMazoe, norlli- 
^^'est of'Salisbury, w'e heard a stranger 
one day ask Massi-Tcmbo wdiat was the 
name of our cam[i, and to our surpvisi.' 
ho answered Diimblaih I 

“ Well,'' said I to my son, “ I knew 
wo W'crc Scottish by dc.sccut, but I had 
no idea that the burr rva.s so thick in 
our speech that oven a Kaffir could 
distinguish it.’’ 

But on further inquiry we found tliat 
Humblain was merely' a corruption of 
" down below,” a common c.xprcssion, of 
course, on a steamboat, and as the lower 
levels of a mine arc something like those 
of a steamer the native had adopted the 
name Dnmblain to mean any' mine. 

A Terrible Fallacy 

Just licforc Alassi-Tembo left us for 
good (and perhap.s the reason why' he 
left) w'c had a visit from a High Church 
ecclesiastic who belonged to some 
brotherhood w’hich wore silvci'-hucklcd 
shoes and a long black surtout, some¬ 
thing like the garb of many' orders of 
the Roman Catholic faith. 

I was sliowitig this parson rouml 
our garden, wdicrc MassiH'embo was 
■working, when I saw him quietly hide 
behind a tree and carefully keep the 
tree between us -when wo passed, with 
a scandalised exjiression -wliich I hail 
never seen on his face before. So after 
tlic cleric had gone I asked him what he 
W’as afraid of. 

“ Oh,” he said, *' those people cat 
the bodies of children!" 

It took quite a long time to unravel 
the fact that the Jesuit fathers who 
ministered to the siclmcsses of the natives 
in their liospitals on the Zambesi some¬ 
times hold a post-mortem on a child to 
sec what it has died from, and this led 
to the texriblo fallacy among the natives 
that the children were eaten ! 



The Light of Liberty 


The faninus statue of Liberty which has stood at the entrance to New York 
ll.arbour for more than 50 years is to be renovated at a cost of £JO,ooo. Tlie 
torch will he re-wired for 15 powerful electric lamps. Presented to the United 
States by France in commemoration of the centenary of American independence, 
the .statue is symbolical of the Liberty of the New World ; but at the present 
time the American people are wondering whether the hour has not come for 
them t(.) abandon their policy of Isolation and make a stand witli the otlier 
democracies for the defence of Liberty. Liberty is in tlic .shadows, but there is 
.sometliing inspiring in tliis picture of the strune glowing in tlie floodlights. 
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France and Her 
Railways 

The State Takes Over 

All the French railways from now 
onwards are to be on the same basis. 

The State which till now has owned 
only one, the railway of the west, which 
was not a very good or profitable one, 
will iiQW own four more, and two of 
them arc to have new names. The Nord, 
which all who cross the Channel know, 
keeps -its familiar title ; the east will 
cover Alsace and Lorraine, as well as 
its present lines ; but the old P LM 
to the Riviera becomes the South-East; 
and the Paris Orleans Midi will be the' 
South-West. 

Other alterations more important 
than change of name are to be made. 
The State will be tlic owner of all, and 
will exercise authority over their finances, 
lint the railways 'will he run by their 
present directors and staffs. 

The system is in some rvays like that 
adopted by Germany 14 years' ago. 
There the State owns the railways, but 
entrusts their management and adminis¬ 
tration to a single private company. 

In both countries the object of the 
chan,go is to cut down expense and to 
dovetail the 'railway services, as well 
as to improve them, and link up railway 
and road transport. Something had to 
be done in France, because the loss on 
the; running of French railways amounts 
at the present time to over 224 millions. 

■ It is hoped that the new company 
will be able to reduce it and make the 
railways pay their way. 

National Documents 

The Public Record Office has received 
a very interesting document from the 
Admiralty, the, file of despatches sent 
home by Captain Bligh describing the 
Mutiny on the Bounty. 

One,of .the papers dated from Batavia 
in .1789 begins: .".Sir, I beg you will 
present the enclos'd account of my 
transactions and of the loss of his 
M.ajesty’s Ship Bounty under my com¬ 
mand.” Another . document in this 
file describes the act of the mutiny 
and the astounding journey of Captain 
Bligh and his 18 companions for 3000 
miles in an open boat. . 

Another historic record now dis¬ 
played in the Record Office is the muster 
roll of the Bcllcrophon, which includes 
the name of Napoleon for the date of his 
surrender, July 15, 1815, 

A Village in the Dark 

The village of Crawley Down in 
Sus.scx will be in darknc.s.s for another 
year, for the propiosal for street lighting 
lias again been beaten. 

Although it was one of the first 
villages in England to have street 
lighting, in the three years from 1897 
to igoo, it has been in darkness ever 
.since. The pari.sh clerk blames the 
gentry for this state of affairs, saying 
that they oppose it on the ground.s of 
expense. There are six lamp standards, 
but they have no tops. 

60,000 Tons Blown Up 

The force of an explosion at Settle 
in Yorkshire was felt half a mile away 
on the last day of last year. 

It was a blast of 60,000 tons of lime¬ 
stone rock in a quarry, one section of the 
quarry face rising over 200 feet being 
bodily removed by the explosion of 
six tons of gunpowder. 

Paris Exhibition 

The Paris Exhibition is not, after 
all, to remain open next year ; the 
French Senate has voted against the 
reopening, and the workmen arc demol¬ 
ishing what, is generally admitted to 
have been the finest exhibition in Europe 
for very many years. 


Peace Safest Wbth. 

THE OES^OCRACIES 
The President Speaks to the World 


T7ven though it i.s ten days ago 
■*—' most people have probably not 
yet lost the thrill of .sitting by the fire 
listening to President Roosevelt address¬ 
ing Congress at Washington. 

All the W'orld has been deeply inter¬ 
ested in his speech, which was divided 
into two parts ; a brief introduction 
on the international situation' and a 
striking analysis of the .situation in tlie 
United States. . .. 

The President declared his un¬ 
daunted faith in Democracy. The 
world was in a state of high tension .and 
disorder, he said, with civilisation 
actually threatened, and there was a 
trend in the \\-orld away from the 
observance of treaties. Aincrica pro¬ 
posed to keep her treaty obligations, 
but could not be sure of others. The 
readiness to break treaties seemed to 
follow readiness to destroy democracy. 

It would seem, therefore, said the 
President, that pe.acc w.as .safest in the 
hands of democratic governments and 
that it is most greatly jcop.ardiscd by 
those nations -where democracy, has 
been abandoned, or has never been 
developed. ' lie believed, therefore, th.at 
civilised man would insist in the long 
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run on li.iving a part in bis own govern¬ 
ment, and the American people believed 
that democracy would be restored or 
established in those nations which today 
know it not. In that faith, said Mr 
Roosevelt, lies the future peace of 
mankind. 

'I'urnirig to home affairs, the President 
made an earnest ap])eal to big business 
men to cooperate with the Government 
for the improvement of the economic 
condition of the nation and the social 
condition of the people. He called 
npon capitalists to cease abusing their 
powers, declared, that a minimum wage 
and maxinnim honr.s of labour were 
cssentfal, that child labour could profit 
nobody, and that the' National Budget 
could only be balanced if every citizen 
who was willing to' work was protected 
from starvation, if: all concerned -co¬ 
operated to save expenditure, and if 
taxation was brought to the necessary 
level to meet expenditure. 

He remained determined to carry on : 
and thc.Presidcnt ended his great .speech 
with these words : 

I do not prdpose to let the people down. 
I am sure the Congress of the United 
Slates will not let the people down. 


December 33 


B y putting back the'clock France 
began the New Year better than 
she ended the old one. 

In the last days of 1937 Paris had to 
trudge to work in the middle of a general 
strike, and the French Budget showed a 
deficit. 

The strike fizzled out and the French 
Chamber of 'Deputies, by agreeing to 
stop the clock till January 2 .secured a 
balanced Budget before the New Year 
was legally recognised. We have grown 
accustomed to juggling witli the clock so 
as to give us longer days in summer, but 
this is the first time any Parliament has 
drawn out tlie year till Dccembcy 33, 
in order to V)alancc the nation’s finances. 

But all's well that ends well, and it 
is possible to say even of the Paris 
strike that it is an ill wind that blows 
nobodj' good. Where everybody else 
lost n'hen the municipal rvorkers stopped 
tlic trams, buses, tid)cs, and dust carts, 
the I’aris street traders received an 
unexpected Christmas bo.x. 

The Paris street trader pays for his 
pitch a daily sum which is collected on 
the spot. It is a movable spot, so that 
if no one is there to collect it on a 


Monday he cannot be called on to pay 
for it on the. Tuesday. : On the day of 
the strike the officials who collected it 
downed tools along with the rest of tlie 
municipal workers of the transport 
and .street-cleaning services. .So the 
street traders • carried on in the dirty 
streets without'payment, and probably 
had in other ways a good day of it. . 

The .lo.ss to the Paris Municipality 
was .serious; the inconvenience to the 
public and e.spccially to a million 
workersgreat, and nobody but the 
street trader was a penny the better. 
When the .strikers went back at five 
the nc.xt morning to their hmscs, tubes, 
and tlust carts, they were short of a 
day’s pay. They may have induced 
the authorities to consider their claims 
for more pay, but wliilc the Paris 
municipality, like the Gavernment, is 
struggling hard to make ends meet, 
they will have to wait a long time. 

In short, the strike did damage to 
the pocket and tlio temper of everyone 
except the street trader. Some strikes 
command sympathy, but the silly Paris 
affair only shows that strikers sliould 
first make sure of public sympatliy. 


Little News Reel 

Homework has been banned in the 
infants’ school and is only to be set in 
junior and senior schools on a voluntary 
basis at Man.sfield. 

A grey seal was found dead in a pool 
in the River Fiddich, Banffshire, having 
swum 20 miles from the estuary of the 
Spey at Garmouth. 

Travellers in Egypt may now see the 
Sphin.x floodlit for the first time. 

The old windmill at Ivinghoc has 
been given to the National 'ITust, and 
will be restored and made into a pic¬ 
turesque landmark. 

All the cats in the Greek town’ of 
Mis.solonghi, where Byron died, arc to 
be destroyed, owing to an epidemic. . 

Forty-one casualties, inchiding seven 
deaths, hav'O resulted from a fire on a 
Japanese train caused by a spark from 
a cigarette falling on celluloid to5's, 

A stamp collection insured for/60,000, 
including stamps worth frooo and 
1^1500 each, arrived in London the other 
day, and was given a police escort. 

A memorial, is to bo erected to the 
memory' of John Roney, of Douglas, 
Isle of Man, who sav-ed more than 30 
people from drowning. He was an 
attendant at Port Skillion open-air 
baths, and died last October. 

A new invention which automatically: 
closes doors and windows as soon ns it 
begins to rain or snow is now on show in 
Leipzig, 

Some Germans have l,)ccn fined for 
feeding their poriltry with grain. 

Children at Woking in Surrey arc not 
allowed to cycle to scliool unless they arc 
over ten and live more than a nrilo and 
a quarter from their school. 

Three British firms have received the 
biggest order for buses ever given by the 
New South Wales Transport Department. 

Germany’s new Zeppelin is nearly 
finished. It is being built to take the. 
place of'the ill-fated Hindenburg, and 
will fly the Atlantic next April. 

THINGS SEEN 

A standard rose in full bloom in a 
garden at Winchmoro Hill. 

An acre of wheat growing on a sniall 
holding in Bedfordshire. 

Primroses blooming in Cornwall on 
New Year's Day. 

Ripe strawberries growing in open 
gardens in Cornwall. 


'iOTORE m Six Feedes 


A rf.markablk story lies behind the 
, gift to the. National Gallery of four 
panels belonging to a 1.5th century altar, 
'riiey may be seen completing the picture 
in the exhibition at Burlington House. 

This beautiful altar was the work of 
the Florentine artist Pescllino, who was 
commissioned to paint it for the church 
of St Triuita in Pistoia. The artist 
died .suddenly before the work was 
finished, and the picture rvas completed 
by the famous Filippo Lippi. 

It is not known when the altar dis¬ 
appeared from the church, but in 1836 
it was found to be still intact, though 
it was not to remain so for long, for 
soon affer^vards it was cut up into six 
pieces, all of which were sold separately. 

Now began the remarkable adventures 
of these panels. One of them, repre¬ 
senting the Trinity, -was bought for 
the National Gallery at a sale 74 years 
ago. Two (pictures of angels) were 
found in English collections during the 


THINGS SAID 


Great War and came into the possession 
of the Gallery. The fourth, a panel of 
saints (found in George the Fifth’s 
collection), and the fifth, found ten 
years later, were both presented to the 
Nation, leaving only one section of the 
picture still missing. This was a piece 
containing four panels, which has just 
been given to the National Gallery by 
Mr and Mrs Felix Warburg. 

So the famous altar is complete again, 
except for one missing fragment which 
hp.s been restored by Professor Tristram. 

Six Horses Saved 

C N readers have now contributed 
£60 IIS to the Old War Horse Fund. 
Wc acknowledge a second donation 
from our unknown Plymouth friend, 
this time thirty shillings; and gifts 
from Bradford, Orkney, and Tough in 
Aberdeenshire. The number of Old War 
Horses now saved by C N readers is si.x. 


I feel certain that Germany wishes to 
make friends with us. Btshop of London . 

A\'c are farther away from war, bar 
accidents, than a year ago. Mr Lansbury 
We must do everything possible to 
remove the causes which make nations 
restless and discontented. 

Bisliop of Windi^ster 

We cannot produce Ai Britons on 
the C3 rations of D-pressod areas. 

Headmaster of Blaina Boys School 
If our population drops to the five 
million prophesied, such a tiny race will 
never be allowed to retain the vast 
territories of the Empire. 

Bishop of Chelmsford 

The consumption of food, drink, and 
tobacco in Britain has risen by 20 per 
cent since 1929. 

Parliamentary Secretary fo Board of Trade 
If the world could be remodel i. d tc 
our liking every school would bo open-air, 
in a country or seaside setting. 

Chief Medical Officer, Board of Education 
Agriculture is losing 40,000 acres a 
year, and the country is in ths middle 
of a serious rural crisis. 

Professor R. G. Stapledon 
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Refugees in Spain * Scouts Build Their Own Headquarters 



Dritish School In Flanders—These boys and girls, children of the men who 
tend the British war graves, have a school in the rebuilt town of Ypres. 
The school was founded as a memorial to Old Etonians who fell In the war. 


South Africa in London—A remarkable wall painting covering 500 square feet has Just been 
finished in South Africa House, London. It illustrates Zulu life, and the two young artists, Miss 
Eleanor Esmonde-White and IVIr Leroux Smith Leroux, have been occupied on it for two years 


Flefugeos—Bitterly cold weather in Spain has added to the hardships 
of people forced to flee from the fighting 2 one near Teruel 


Scout Buildors~At Qodstone In Surrey the Scouts have built themselves a head¬ 
quarters. The framework was once a 15th century Sussex barn, and the stones 
have been gathered from demolished buildings in various parts of the country 


PROGRESS IN 
HUNGARY 


Everyone Must Vote 

I.Uingary will have to go to the poll 
this year. There is no escape. Every 
voter must vote. 

No apathy like that so often alleged 
by the losing side in our democratic 
(.anintry will be allowed. Ev'cry Hun¬ 
garian citizen over 26 years who ha.s 
reached the sixth standard at school 
or, failing that, has served in the field 
(military or agriciiltiiral) and can read 
and write must go to the polling booth 
and make his cross against the names 
of the candidates. 

The Hungarian citizeness has four 
\'cars grace as a voter, 'the age of 30 
is her limit; but if her husband has a 
vote she has one also. If she is selC- 
supportiiig all that is required of her is 
that she must be as intellectual as the 
male voter of 2G. 

After the ago of 30 everyone comes in, 
and in fact will have to come in, 
provided they can read the Election 
addresses and write their own name. 

Television 

America has its first mobile television 
slation. One van, provides operating 
positions on the roof for the cameras, 
and the other a trolley aerial for relay¬ 
ing pictures back to the National 
Ilroadcasting Company. 


Crisis in Cairo 

TROUBLE OF A BLUESHIRT ARMY 


THE GOW BEATS 
THE LAMB 


A DIFFICULT situation has arisen in 
Egypt, a conflict between the ■ 
young King and Nalias Pasha, the 
Prime Minister, leader of the Wafdist 
party, ending in King Farouk dismissing 
Nahas Pasha and appointing Mohammed 
IMahmud Pasha in his place. 

The new Prime Minister, who was, 
educated at Balliol College, O.xford, has 
formed a strong Government from the 
opponents of tlic Wafdists, and his first 
step was the disbanding ot a private 
army known as tlic Bine Shirts. 

Tlio violent methods and the lack of 
discipline of this Wafdist force nas one 
of the causes of the political crisis, but in 
addition was a fear on each side that 
arbitrary porvers were being aimed at. 

Under the Egyptian Constitution the 
King has the prerogative of choosing his 
Ministers, though they must win the 
approval of Parliament, This appar¬ 
ently did not satisfy Nahas Pasha, who 
proposed to introduce a Bill imposing 
penal servitude for life and a heavy lino 
on any Prime Minister who failed to 
secure a majority and continued in office 
rvithoiit holding a General Election. King 
Faroiik prote.sted against the insult to 
himself implied in this measure, and also 
considered that it would give a monopoly 
of power to the Wafdists, whose Blue 
Shirts were intended as a force to defend 
the party against the national police. 
Nahas I’asha had also quarrelled with 


King Farouk o\'or liis appointment ol 
> Ali Maher Paslia as Chief of the Royal 
Cabinet, abody whidi advLses the King 

and is assumed to he as much above 
party as the King liimself; and it is not 
in dispute that hitJicrto the King has 
acted constitutionally and impartially. 

It will be remembered that King Fuad, 
the previous ruler of Itgypt, on more than 
one occasion dissolved a Wafdist Parlia¬ 
ment and then eslablishod a Dictator- 
.ship, and it was tlic fear of this again 
happening wliicli may have been the 
reason lor Nahas Pasha’s actions. 

The Wafdists arc proud of the part 
they took in making tlic Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty and sceiiriug full freedom for their 
coiintiy. We trust that both they and 
the other parties in Egypt will settle 
their problems in a democratic way, 
without relying on party armies and 
ilcspotic methods of government. 

Even Pigs Have Troubles 

Trvo pedigree Berkshire pigs have at 
last arrived in Sydney from Montreal, 
their journey having been delayed a 
month ou'ing. to religious reasons. The' 
Mohammedan crew of the .ship they 
should have gone by objected to them 
so strongly, refusing to work until they 
vvcrc put ashore, that the pigs had to 
wait lor the arrival of the next vessel 
sailing to Australia. 


Glory to Mussolini 

luicloscd in a letter from an English 
friend in Rome came a scrap of wool. 

It was as light as thistledown,- bid 
wool it certainly seemed to bo. But it 
■was artificial wool, made out of milk. 

It was one of the exhibits at tlii' 
Textile Exhibition in Rome, where the 
whole process of making it from milk 
is being shown. The milk is first de¬ 
prived of most of its cream and then 
chemically treated so as to make the 
casein in the milk coagulate. 

From vats the casein i.s transferred to 
tanks half filled with water and more 
chemicals to dissolve the casein, ' and 
the result is a sticky mixture which can 
bo made into fibres by squirting it 
through hno holes in a .spinning nozzle 

The fibres pass through an alkaline 
bath, and are then bound up in bundles, 
dried by steam heat, and declared ready 
for spinning and weaving into fabrics. 

The final result is Lanital, the Italian 
artificial wool o£ which 960 tons was 
produced in 1937. 

A placard at the cxhiliition ascribes 
all the glory to Mussolini ! 

Walt Disney’s first full-length film, 
just shown in Hollywood, consists ol 
over two million drawings, all done in 
pastel shades of teclmicoloiir, having 
1:aken three years to make. 
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CoTswoLD Charm 

Transforming An Old 
Village 

An interesting experiment is to be 
made in one of the beauty spots of 
the Cotswolds, where a 300-year-old 
village is to be refashioned without 
losing anything of its ancient charm. 

It is the village of Cornwell, standing 
on land bought recently by Mr Anthony 
Gillson, who decided not to pull down 
the old buildings but to try to show that 
the beauty of old English cottage 
architecture is not incompatible with 
modern standards of liygienc and com¬ 
fort. The architect whose task it is to 
try to modernise the village is Mr 
Clough Williams-Ellis, who has done 
so much to preserve the beauty of the 
countryside. He plans to give | the 
village a m'ain drainage system and a 
water supply laid on in every cottage, 
to give each cottage electric light and. 
wall plugs for wireless, and where 
possible to enlarge windows. Gardens 
and allotments will be laid out, and a 
disused school is to be converted into a 
village hall. 

A good deal of the work is being done 
under the Rural Workers Housing Act, 
under which grants up to £100 are 
obtainable for reconstructing cottages. 

Maidstone Lights Up 

Maidstone has a new lamplighter, the 
first of the kind in England. 

The lamplighter stands by a switch¬ 
board' and presses a button, when the 
lamps spring into a glow at once. He 
can press another button and they all 
go out together again. 

The switchboard is at the central 
transmitting station of the electric 
.supply network \yhich covers Maidstone 
with electric current mains and branches. 

This main Maidstone supply is one of 
6Coo-volt alternating current. On it 
by the new lamplighting system can 
be superimposed high-frequency electric 
ripples from anotlicr source, with a 
cycle between 300 and 900 volts. 

These electric, ripples flowing on the 
main stream are the means by which 
the lamps arc lighted or extinguished. 

There are already 500 relay stations 
installed at various points to receive and 
to, respond to • the ripples, so that one 
part of the town can be lighted while 
another is left in darkness. But the 
general effect is that the whole of Maid- 
.stone’s electric street lamps are turned 
on or shut off in a few seconds by one 
man at a switchboard. 

The first man to turn them on was the 
Electric Commissioner for the district. 

The Gentle Art of 
Making Friends 

There is good tidings of peace from 
Waziristan on the Indian frontier, from 
which good news comes seldom. 

In that troublous region the Kakari 
clan of the Bahlozai Mahsuds have a 
long-standing reputation as disturbers 
of the peace and as effective snipers of 
the British jrolice forces striving to 
preserve it. 

Before the old jmar had ended some of 
the Bahlozai Mahsuds, while engaged in. 
the unusually harmless occupation of 
building a road in the Shaktu Valley, 
were overwhelmed and buried by ■ a 
landslide. 

News came quickly to Madamir Kalai, . 
where a British officer with a company 
of Scouts was stationed, and the officer 
and his Scouts were quickly on the .scene 
of the accident. They got two of the 
men out alive. 

The Kakari clan was so touched by 
this act of mercy that they held a tribal 
meeting to talk it over, and invited their 
women to attend. By unanimous vote 
the tribe decided that there should bo 
no more hostilitic.s against the rescuers. 


Children'. 

Three Cathedrals 
Rising 

Blackburn’s Noble Church 

\s. it not a wonderfitl thing to reflect 
upon that three cathedrals are rising in 
Lancashire ?, 

Not only arc the two cathedrals in 
Idv'crpool growing apace, but the work 
of transforming the existing cathedral 
church of Blackburn into a magnificent 
shrine'has begun. 

The drawings and plans of this new 
cathedral, for which Mr W. A. Forsyth 
is architect, show how stately will be the 
appearance of the building, and how 
worthy it is to be of the biggest cotton 
manufacturing town in the world. A 
model of the complete building is going 
the round of the towns and villages in the 
diocese to inspire their people to give 
generously to the building fund. Apenny 
a week for everybody is the slogan broad¬ 
cast by Blackburn’s bishop who estimates 



Tho model of Blackburn Cathedral 


that if only half the homes gave 
this for 18 months the ^150,000 still 
required would be raised, and the 
builders could go forward without delay. 

A. sum of.;^55,ooo has already been 
given, and the laying of the foundations 
tor the great tower and tho transepts has 
begun, Tho area now being dealt rvith 
actually covers .as much ground as tho 
present church, which will become the 
nave of the cathedral. As there is a 
drop in the ground level cast of the old 
church the transepts will have below 
their floors a scries of vestries and meet¬ 
ing-rooms, and it is these that will first 
be completed, with the outer walls of the 
transepts rising to 17 feet. 

The completion of transepts and 
tower, a choir 95 feet long, ghapels big 
and small, and a chapter house, will bo 
provided for by the ;fi5o,ooo. Gothic 
in its design .So as to harmonise with the 
older building, the new building will be 
modern in what architects call massing, 
and it is the central tower with its eight 
faces pierced only by tall, narrow lancets 
which gives this effect. 

An Open-Air Pulpit 

One of the features on the outside of 
the south transept will be an open-air 
pulpit projecting under a canopy from 
the central arch of the arcade. Fitted 
with a microphone, it is anticipated that 
there will be occasions when loudspeakers 
wilT carry the voice of the preacher to 
thousands gathered on tho sunny side of 
the great church. 

Another useful feature will be the 
refectory, a guest room under the chapel 
in which visitors to the cathedral may 
rest. As some people will have travelled 
30 miles to attend a service in their 
cathedral, this room will be as welcome 
as is the rest room at Chester Cathedral. 

The foundation-stone of ' tho new 
cathedral will be laid next summer, when 
it is hoped sufficient pennies and bigger 
sums will have been given to enable the 
building of the transepts to be carried 
on without any break. 

The Editor feels sure that a few C N 
readers will wish to have a stone in lilach- 
bitrn's Cathedral, and the bishop ivill be 
glad to acknowledge any odd half-crowns 
C N readers may send him. 

This Vi/eek's Book Token 

The Book 'I'oken this week has been 
awarded to Ivathiccn Hunter of Perth, for 
her letter asking for Grey Owl's Pilgrims 
of the Wild, publiMred by Lovat Dickson. 


Newspaper 

Kent's Welcome 
To Its King's 
England Volume 

One quarter of the King’s England volumes, 
in which the Editor is surveying the towns and 
villages of England and all that is in them, is 
now completed. The country’s welcome to this 
vast enterprisehas been remarkable, and we give 
below a few opinions of the Kent volume. 

No better popular book on Kent has 
been w'ritten, and it is impossible to 
believe ever will be written, than Arthur 
Mee’s Kent. The Star 

Who before has captured the spirit 
of Kent in such penetrating style ? 

Kent Messenger 

One can read it again and again. It 
is certainly something new', and provides 
a complete picture of Kent. 

Kentish Observer 

We venture to assert that no other 
history of Kent has been produced in 
such compact form, so completely and 
pictorially covered, as thi.s one. It is a 
magnificent piece of work. 

East Kent Gazette 

Its equal has never been written. 
All the wcll-know'n historical facts are 
there, and many not well known, pre¬ 
sented in such an enthralling manner 
that one is loth to put down tire book. 

Chatham Observer 

Many have tried to tell Kent’s story, 
but none have succeeded until now. At 
last we have the perfect county book, 
a book dealing not with private 
inaccessible treasures and places, but 
with every man’s Kent, tho Kent yon 
and I may go and sec for ourselves. It 
needed the puckish, scholarly mind of 
Arthur Mee to find it all out and con¬ 
dense the tremendous story in one book 
without losing its rich flavour or bright 
colour. . . What a task 1 But ho has done 
it. It reads like a romantic adventure. 

Syclenlwm Gazette 

A book w'hich will ahvays be a com¬ 
panion to the reader who loves the 
wonder and beauty of Kent. 

Sevenoaks Chronicle 

You can pick up Kent at any page 
and read it with the zest and thrill that 
you get out of your morning paper. 

Ramsgate Advertiser 

In a minute you can find any place 
and lose yourself for hours. 

Dartford Clironide 

As far as Kent is concerned I know 
of no book which does what this pro¬ 
fesses to do. It is in a class by itself. 

Kent County Journal 

A great event for Kent has happened 
in the world of book.s—a book about 
the towns and villages of Kent by one 
whose eyes are always aware of the 
beauty of things around him, whose pen 
can always find a beautiful w'ay of 
expression,' and who has drawn to 
himself the affection of thousands of his 
reader's. The book truly docs for the 
county what no book has done before. 

Kentish Independent 

Mr Arthur Mee is to be congratulated 
not only upon the cxhaifstive extent 
of the work but Upon the delightful 
manner in which he presents the 
Kentish countryside . . , It gives 

us, perhaps for the first time in so 
complete and simple form, the whole 
history of this lovely count5'. 

Folkestone Herald 

It docs more for our county than any 
other, book yet printed. Deal Mercury 

This book ought to be in every school 
librarj'. Stories as entrancing as fairy 
tales. A work to be proud of. The 
amount of-information within the covers 
is a matter for wonder. 

Tonbridge Free Press 
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Hearing the Way 

Safety on the Rail 

Trains of 1938 will see the way, feel 
the way, and hear the rvay. 

Red, yellow, and green lights now arc 
guiding tho trains on the railways as 
well as the cars on the roads. 

The lights arc swiftly replacing on the 
rails tho old signalling semaphore arms ; 
just as they are superseding in the city 
streets the policeman’s uplifted hand, 
which, in the lines of a modern poet, used 
to ” conduct the orchestral Strand.” 

The innovation does not end there. 
The locomotive driver can be made to 
hear the signals as well as see them, or 
instead of seeing them, when fog blots ' 
out even the brightest lights. 

On the G W R an engine-driver receives 
in his cab a warning he can hear of the 
position of a ” caution ” signal he is 
approaching but cannot sec. If tho line 
is clear a bell in the cab rings. If the 
signal is against the train a siren blows 
in the driver’s ears, and at the same 
time the brakes are automatically 
applied. The bi-akes, remain on, the 
siren continues to sound, till the driver 
acknowledges tho warning by lifting a 
small handle in tho cab. 

Lighting Up the Signals Ahead 

The way the warning works is this : 
An electric wire runs from the signal¬ 
man’s box to a secondary rail on the 
railway line. An iron shoe is fitted on 
the locomotive so as to make contact 
with the secondary rail, and so receive 
from it and from the wire the message 
the signalman sends. Some 2600 miles of 
rail on the main lines are thus fitted up. 

The companion device to this is to 
make the approaching trains light up 
ahead the signals they arc to pass. This 
has been installed on long stretches of 
track on the four main-line railways. 
On the Southern Railway twin yellow 
lights have been introduced to give the 
drivers of steam or electric trains infor¬ 
mation about the state of the line ahead. 

While the engine-driver’s warnings 
have been multiplied the hard and nerve- 
te.sting work of tho signalman is being 
lessened, and his liability to error taken 
out of his hands. The old type, of 
signal-box with heavy levers hard to 
pull over is going. Already 1500 main¬ 
line signal-boxes have porver-operated 
lovers, which can be moved almost as 
easily as those of a typewriter. 

A Scarcity of Accidents 

These and other inventions by which 
signal-boxes can communicate electric¬ 
ally with their neighbours on either side, 
telephone systems, electric motors to 
move points, are among the other devices 
by which the railways seek Safety First. 
No human device is proof against break¬ 
down ; but how near the railways get to 
the ideal is shown by the scarcity of 
accidents to the millions of railway 
travellers in a year. 

As the C N lately remarked, the 
casualties on our roads in two days are 
more numerous than those which were 
caused by the railway disaster between 
Edinburgh and Glasgow last month. 
That calamity filled pages in the news¬ 
papers, while the victims of the loads 
have only passing mention. 

The reason is clear. The railways take 
precaution against accidents ; and so 
seldom have them that when they occur 
the country is shocked and surprised. 

If the roads were only as carefully 
guarded tho result would be the same. 

Underground Car Paiking 

One of the world’s widest streets is in 
Buenos Aires, capital of Argentina. 

It is the Ninth of July Avenue and 
is 150 yards from kerb to kerb, and runs 
straight through the heart of the city 
from north to south. To make room for 
it ^^2,000,000 was spent in demolishing 
buildings. One section of it was opened 
last October, and under this are sub¬ 
terranean parking places for cars. 

Buenos Aires has found this method 
of parking the ideal solution of a problem. 
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ASuRPRiSE For William 

A Coventry workman sat, down to cat 
liis lunch one not long ago. 

Opening a newspaper parcel, he took 
out .Ills sandwiches one by one. reading 
the paper at the same time. While doing 
so his eye fell on a legal notice, and to 
his astonishment he saw the name of 
one of his mates. " Hero, William,” he 
.said, ” you’d better look into this.” 

^^’illiam looked into it, and the result 
was that he found himself heir to 
£20,000. He is Mr William Seddon, and, 
the money was left by his uncle, brother 
of a former New Zealand Prime Minister. 

THE KiNEMA IN A MUSEUM 

Tlio Science Museum ha.s received a 
collection of early kinematographic ap¬ 
paratus and ]naterial by one of the 
pioneers of the industry, Mr Charles 
Urban, 

Much, original literature and corres¬ 
pondence relating to the kinemacolour 
films of the Coronation of Gem'ge the 
h'iftli in ipii and of the Delhi Durbar, 
luux also liecn acquired for the museum. 
Anotlier interesting exhibit is a reflec¬ 
ting telescope with, mirrors instead of 
lenses, made in 1726 by the,inventor of 
the sextant, John Hadley. 

LIFE Under the pennines 

Members of the Craven I’otholc Club 
in Yorkshire arc hoping to make a 
scientific study of the various forms of 
lifc whicli have been found in the 
underground rivers of the Penninc.s, 

No very cloke investigation has over 
been made of the creatures which live 
in perpetual midnight, and it will bo 
interesting to explore this branch of 
natural hi.story. 

, Microscopic forms of life of a kind 
hitherto unirnown have already been 
brought to light from the deep waters 
flowing under the mountains, and these 
arc to bo sent to experts for classifica¬ 
tion, The streams flowing through 
caverns measureless to man arc known 
to have their inhabitants, and blind 
fush have been found in the -subterranean 
rivers lielow Chapcl-le-Dale and Ingle- 
ton. The careful study of those is sure 
to be worth while. 

The Writing on the Wall 

'i'his is how a member of a stock¬ 
broking firm in the City replies to the 
questions he is asked about what is 
going to happen in the future : 

Thcro f.<> so much ivriting on the imll 
ihat yon cannot read it. 

A SCHOOL'S 12 ROOMS 

A nc'w type of school has been started 
in Austria by Dr Arthur Krupp, who has 
some niivel ideas. 

Ho wants to sweep away narrow¬ 
minded nationalism in education, and in 
the first of the schools ho has just built 
at lii-nidorf there arc twelve equipped 
classrooms, each artistically fitted out 
in the stjde of a different period of 
culture, making the children familiar 
with twelve epochs and twelve nations, 

I'hcre is a room showing the architec¬ 
ture of ligypt with ancient hieroglyphics, 
and another decorated in the style of the 
Moors. . There are Chinese, Greek, Roman, 
Gothic, Renaissance, Tudor, llaroquc, 
anti ICmpirc rooms, and modern archi¬ 
tecture has not been forgotten. 

Dr Kriipj) hopes the children educated 
in these light and spacious schoolrooms 
will gain a love for beautiful things and a 
fuller understanding of other countries. 

A BOER Flag 

illackburn has restored a flag which 
came into the jiosscssion of a Blackburn 
soldier duilng the South African Wa^r. 

After I^ord Roberts’ entry into Pre¬ 
toria Private Marshall of Blackburn 
noticed a Boor flag still flying over one 
of the buildings. He hauled, it dowm 
and brought it home as a, relic. The 
flag has now been accepted by the High 
Commissioner for South Africa "as an 
additional link in the friendship now' 
existing bctw'cen the two Governments.” 

The offer is accepted w'ith " much 
gratitaide and appreciation throughout 
South Africa.” 


A Caterpillar’s Hail of Fame 


A n old acquaintance of the C N, the 
Cactoblastis cactanmi, is not among 
the New Year honours ; but it should be. 

A Memorial Hall has been erected at 
Chinchilla in Queensland to this famous 
caterpillar which has done so rvell for 
its adopted country. It is the destroyer 
of the prickly pear, which w'as fast be¬ 
coming the destroyer of pastoral Queens¬ 
land. 

As the C N has more than once noted, 
the prickly pear cactus, introduced into 
Australia by Governor Philip just 150 
years ago. had got sucfi a hold, especially 
in Queensland, that it was overrunning 
the land at the rate of a million acres a 
year. Thirteen years ago the prickly 
pear covered an area in Australia twice 
the size of England and Wales. Burping, 
spraying, poison gas all failed to impede 


the rapid progress of this injurious plant. 
Then in the Botanic Gardens of La 
Plata, in the Argentine, an orange red 
caterpillar, striped w'ith black bands 
and about an inch long, was found and 
bred. It had an insatiable appetite for 
prickly pear. It ate it dow'n to the roots, 
and then devoured the roots as w'cll. 

It was brought to Queensland, and 
cultivated. In the first two years more 
than two million caterpillars were let 
loose on the prickly pear areas. Then, as 
the years w'cnt on, 500 million more 
joined the army, w'liich now numbers 
billions. It has already wrested 23 mil¬ 
lion acres from the ancient pest ; and 
that is why the Chinchilla Memorial Hall 
has been opened to do honour to its 
labours, while the scientific staff co¬ 
operates in them. 


Trouble Passes 

A friend of ours in Queensland sends 
us a most unusual stoiy. 

On his station the water supply for 
stock depends on artesian bores, and 
one day. this supply, which spouted 
out at a million gallons an hour, failed. 
The situation was desperate ; thousands 
of cattle and sheep w'crc in danger of 
dying of thirst. Experts were sent 
by plane to the spot and after a long 
consultation decided to sink another 
bore, about fifty feet from the original 
one. About 4000 feet down they struck 
water again, a fortunate event. 

Artesian well water is very hard, tint 
with its aid gardens an<l stock flourish 
in the midst of desert land. 

Aged 450 

A family of five sisters and one brother 
live at Huddersfield whose combined 
ages reach the total of 450 years. The 
eldest is 85 and the youngest 67 years. 

A Wonder Clock 

Visitors to Weimar in Germany may 
once again sec the city’s Wonder Clock 
in the Castle Museum, for it has been 
repaired by a local clockmaker. 

It was built in 1704 for tlic Duke of 
Weimar by Johannes Asmann, and be¬ 
sides telling the time of day it recorded 
the Duke’s age frbni time to time, and 
also the position of the sun and moon in 
the heavens. But that w'as not all. On 
each day of the week a different picture 
of some Biblical subject appeared to 
remind tlie Duke of his pious duties. 

For 150 years this clock did its duty 
nobly, and then one d.ay, probably 
owing to the strain of being adjusted 
to tell the ages of successive Dukes in 
turn, it stopped. 

Now it is again the city’s jn'ide, 
drawing visitor's from far and wide. 


The School Slate 

The ancient school slate, now con¬ 
sidered obsolctCj is being revived in 
Germany to save paper. ’ 

The Education Office has decreed that 
children during their first two years at 
school must use slates instead of 
exercise books. 

Germany’s difUculty in paying for 
■imports remains serion.s, and as wood 
or wood pulp for paper-making has to 
be imported, she has to cut dow'u the 
use of paper as much as possible. 

A Q Camp For boys 

Prison is no place for boy oitenders, 
and many people doubt its value for any 
offenders, and great interest attaches to 
the Q Camp for boy delinquents which 
has been established near J-ondon, 

It consists of 20 acres of land where 
the boys can live as a self-governing 
colony. 'J'hey live under canvas in sum¬ 
mer and in wooden huts in winter. 

The boys make their own laws and 
learn to discipline themselves. They have 
a Camp Council and obey it. They pass 
from deliiKjucncy to usefulness and self- 
respect, and after 18 months’ experience 
the plan seems to bo succeeding. 

A Wireless Experiment 

.Before 1938 is done the Post Office 
hopes to experiment with Radio Relay. 

The idea is that a public service shall 
bo introduced into Southampton by 
which broadcast programmes will be 
relayed along special wires, subscribers 
being able to listen-iu for is 6d a week 
after paying a small initial cost and 
buying their own loudspeaker. 

The c.xperimcnt is expected to cost 
about £200,000 ; and in addition to the 
main public service over special wires 
there is to be an attempt to distribute 
broadcast jirogrammes over the tclc- 
2ihonc wires ahead}' in use. 


The LightShines Forth 

For something like 300 years . no 
beacon light has shone in . the lantern 
tower of All Saint’s Church in York', 
but foi' the last few nights of the old 
year a light gleamed there again. 

Above the roofs, amid the spires of 
many churches, like a yellow e3'c in 
the darkness over the old city, the new 
light reminded the citizens of the 
centuries when the Forest of Gaultrcc., 
which Shakcsiiearc mentions, came 
almost to the very walls. 

Though the tower in which the old 
beacon burned has been rebuilt, it is a 
copy of the old, and is one of the loveliest 
examples of its kind to be found in the 
north of England. 

OLD PAPERS 

Two documents relating to the foun¬ 
dation of the College of Vicars Choral 
have come to light in the library ol 
York Minster. 

For some time the librarian has been 
investigating a number of 'medieval 
documents, and it was while dealing 
with these that he came upon a parcel 
in which were two 13th century deeds 
which are the Minster’s earliest autho¬ 
rities for the foundation of the famous 
college. One is believed to hav-e been 
made in 1252, and the other, dated 
October 15, 1258, confirms the founda¬ 
tion of the college. 

CURFEW Shall Ring 

For centuries curfew has rung every 
night at South Luffenham in Rutland, 
and it is still to ring. 

Until a few days ago people feared 
that the old custom might be discon¬ 
tinued, for no one could be found to ring 
the bell, the payment having been mucli 
reduced ; but a woman has promised, to 
see that curfew rings from the 14th 
century tower with its curiously crock'- 
ctod spire. 

In his book on Leicestershire and Rut¬ 
land (one of the King’s England series) 
Arthur Moc tells us that one of South 
Luffenham’s four bells is the earliest 
dated bell in the county, for it was made 
in 1563, when Elizabeth was Queen. 

MUSEUM PIECE 

Sydney, in New South Wales, has 
given shelter to a poor old hansom cal.) 
which has seen better days. 

One of only four of its kind in tlm 
streets, this relic, now almost a curiosity, 
was driven up to the doors of tlK: 
Technological Museum, one of the 
museum’s curators being its last fare. 
The cab, the driver, the horse, and tlie 
passenger were ceremoniously received 
at the front door, and then the old 
hansom was taken indoors to become a 
museum piece, for the people of Sydney 
realise that to the next generation the 
hansom cab will be a thing of the past. 

How long will it be before bo}'s and 
girls will have to go to a museum if thev' 
want to see a horse ? 


There’s No Place Like Home 

Below are the crowded native huts of a hillside village in 
the Seliikwo district of Southern Rhodesia; and, on the 
right, homes cut out of the rock at Medenln in Tunis 
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Fire 

■^^IIAT is the charge brought 
against Democracy in 
these days of Dictators ? 

It is said that Democracy is 
slow to move, and so it is ; it 
must be quickened up. 

All our lives we have been 
hearing politicians talk of giv¬ 
ing children pure milk. 

All our lives we have been 
hearing of the cruel traffic in 
worn-out horses. 

All our lives we have been 
told that our Governments 
were making war on slums. 

And for ten years now the 
C N has been doing its best 
to stir the public conscience 
concerning celluloid. We have 
given case after case of little 
children burned to death by 
celluloid dolls and celluloid 
rattles. The Home Office has 
at last appointed a Select Com¬ 
mittee to look into this ques¬ 
tion, and we must all hope that 
1938 will sec the end of these 
toys in the hands of children. 

But will it be believed by the 
English people that in the very 
days when this Select Com¬ 
mittee is settling down to work 
the Treasury has taken a step 
for the great encouragement of 
the making of celluloid dolls and 
celluloid rattles ? 

On November \7 the Import Duties 
Advisory Committee recommended to 
the Treasury an- additional duty on 
certain celluloid dolls and celluloid 
rattles imported from abroad iu order 
to encourage .the trade at. home, and 
on December 19 the Treasury issued 
an order giving efi'ect to this. 

The proposal for the en¬ 
couragement of this trade in 
dangerous toys is signed by 
Lord May as Chairman of the 
Import Duties Committee; and 
the Committee informs the 
Treasury that there is a large 
demand for these cheaper kinds 
of rattles and dolls, and that it 
is satisfied that a further mea¬ 
sure of protection, especially in 
regard to the cheap and medium 
qualities of these goods, is re¬ 
quired to enable the industry to 
secure and maintain a fair share 
of the trade at prices lohich 
toould yield a reasonable profit. 

It is the cheap inflammable 
toys that are to be encouraged, 
the poorest toy a little child can 
have, ready to blaze up and 
burn it to death as the child 
sits in front of the fire. 

The CN begs every mother 
to keep these things far from 
her little ones, and every father 
to write to his M P to ask the 
meaning of this incredible news. 
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THE EDlTQR'li WINDOW 

Above the hidden waters of the ancient River 

Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 

FROM MY WINDOVr 


Peace 

one can deu}^ the self-sacrificc of 
the German people in extricating 
themselves from the Slough of Despond 
in which they were fallen before Herr 
Hitler took them in hand. 

In the five years of Germany’s New 
Deal six million unemployed have 
found work, the national income has 
increa.scd, and the German mark has 
not fallen. 

Nor need aiwoiic quarrel with the 
Fuhrer’s triumphant declaration that ■ 
the despised and outlawed nation of 
•1933 has become a proud people and a 
.strong State. Germany can protect 
itself; and all that any critic need urge 
is that Patriotism is not enough. 

Peace, Herr Hitler declares, is the 
most precious asset of the German 
people, and it is true. But no nation 
can preserve peace singlchandcd. It 
is a task for all the world, i.et Germany 
join with Europe in securing it and she 
will find the world full of friends. 

© • . 
Where is it ? 

^H,r;KL: is Formosa ? Where is 
Daveutry ? Where is Hankow ? 
Where is Adelaide ? 

At any moment something may 
happen to demand knowledge of these 
places. How little wc know ! 

A well-known cable company has 
found it necessary to appoint a 
lecturer on World Communications to 
help new members of its staff to find 
their way about the world. The 
manager saj's it is unfortunate that 
geography is so much neglected in 
schools. Few bo3's and girls who 
apply to them for posts have even the 
most elementarjr knowledge of the 
subject. One girl placed New York in 
Yorkshire, San Francisco in France, 
and Truro in Italy. 

© 

The Best Gift And The Best Party 

Qhristmas boxes and New Year 
parties are things of the past, but 
some things are never too late. We 
have been trying to make up our minds 
about the best Christmas gift and the 
best New Year party. 

W’e think the best gift was the 
mother-of-pearl calendar Queen Mary 
sent to a disabled soldier who spent 
three months making a tapestry screen 
for Her Majestju 

We think the best party wais that 
giv'Cii to the horses, ponies, donkey.s, 
and mules at the Home of Rest for 
Horses at Borcham Wood. There 
were 85 jiresent, and they were givcir 
a meal of carrots, apples, bread, and 
sugar. Grey Boy, aged 33, began the 
party by tugging the stable dinner 
bell, he being now the Father of the 
Family and having been champion 
hurdler of Ireland in his day. 

© 

Peace is the practice of everyday 
friendliness between the peoples of the 
whole world. Lord Morley 


Your Year 

God bless thy year ; 

Thy coming and going. 

Thy reaping and sowing. 

Thy hope and thj? fear, 

Thy song or thy tear : 

Gcd bless thy year. 

Justice 

w are so accustomed to stories of 
lynching in the Southern States 
of America that we arc glad to tell of 
a Negro who won hi.s case in the courts 
of New Orleans against four wliites 
who had badly maltreated him. 

This is the first time such a thing has 
happened in New Orleans, The whites 
were condemned to 15 years of prison, 
and the judgment,is the more remark¬ 
able in that they are all prominent 
people in Louisiana. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

^ SCHOOLBOY .say.s ho doesn’t 
mind .staying in but hates 
copying out poetry. Hard linc.s. 
0 

A tkapezu artist thinks life is very 
cheerful. He makc.s people look up. 
0 • . 

gunsciuPTioNS arc being asked for to 
buy beiiche.s for a public park. De¬ 
cline or recline. 

SONG composer say.s he gets an idea 
and writes round it. Alust be rather 
difficult to read. 




Peter Puck 
Wants To 
Know 


If people travel 
to make their 
Mth- money go a long 
way - 


I-XOOD conference is to be held iir the 
Fen-district. Will there be a Hood 
of eloquence ? , 

30ME comedians are nnlncky, we are 
told. So are their audiences. 

0 ■ ■" 

^ iiousicwivn says she turns 
out one of her rooms every 
day. . Soon she won’t have 
any left. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 
^BOUT 320,000 trees arc to be planted 
in County Durham before the spring. 
Qur lifeboatmen saved 523 lives last 
year. 

CHAPEL in Suffolk has received 
;^i4,ooo in recognition of its kind¬ 
ness to the giver's .parents. 

JUST AN IDEA 
That was a very loise invalid who 
said that the more she occupied her mind 
in helping others the more she seemed 
to forget her pains. 


The Little More 

By the Pilgrim 

‘Yorkshire, our biggest county, has 
much of which it may boast. It 
has mills and mountains and music, 
abbeys and castles to which pilgrims 
travel from afar,' rivers and dales 
among the loveliest in the land. 

But we think on2 of Yorkshire’s 
chief possessions is a man whose 
whole life is spent in doing good. From 
morning till night he is serving otlicrs. 
Whenever we come upon him he is 
on an errand of mercy. He has the 
happiest way of any man we know, 
the cheeriest smile, the highest regard 
for all things good and true and right. 

He is not a bishop. He is not a 
rich philanthropist. He is not asocial 
reformer. He is a relieving officer. 

Wc believe that Yorkshire is fortu¬ 
nate -in having him,- for this man 
is -for ever carrjdng a lamp into dark 
places, for ever saying a word of 
comfort to broken men and women 
who need nothing so much as an 
understanding friend. 

It is not for doing his duty that wo 
admire him. Wc expect him to do 
that. It is for doing the little more. 
© 

A Little While 

By Qunby Hadath 

^A LITTLE while to set onr sail 

In wonder to the rising gale ; 

A little wliile in light and dark, 
Through storm and'shine, to guide oui 
barque; 

And .somewhere in the Faraway 
A quiet bay. 

A little sweet and sour to quaff, 

A little while to love and laugh ; 

And one small corner that we fain 
Would screen from biting wind and 
rain ; 

And at the ending of our quest 
A place of rest. 

A little less, a little more, - 
A little road to travel o’er. 

And but one little word to say 
To those who leave us on the way : 
And some day, wlicn wc fall asleep, 
God’s hand to keep. 

. © 

Here a Sheer Hulk 

'^iiE Bishop of Ripon has been telling 
of a visit to the Yorkshire dales, 
where sorneone introduced a neigh¬ 
bour as a newcomer because he had 
been in the yillage only 23 j^ears. 

The story reminds us of the loneli¬ 
ness of some of our northern hamlets, 
many of which in the old days were 
so rarely visited by strangers that a 
newcomer was a nine-days wonder. 
It is told of a Bishop of Beverley that 
he once went to conduct a confirma¬ 
tion service in a village where no 
• dignitary of his eminence had been 
seen in living memory. The villagers 
made a holiday of the day, and in 
order to do the bishop full honours 
mustered a brass band. Tlieir reper¬ 
toire was limited to one tune, and 
to his amazement he was greeted on 
his arrival by the playing of “ Here, 
a sheer hulk, lies poor Tom Bowling.” 
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IS ANOTHER LAMP OF 
LIBERTY GOING OUT? 

Extraordinary Events 
in Rumania 

Lovers of liberty and democracy 
have been anxiously watching the 
changes which liavc taken jilacc in 
Rumania, where a party wearing tlio 
Swastika on its sleeves, and very hostile 
to Jewish citizens, has been asked to 
form a Government. 

Liiis party, known as National 
Christians because of their hostility to 
JcAvs, actually won only 39 of 387 seats 
in tlio recent election, whereas the 
National Liberals, wdio formed the last 
Government, won 152 scats. Yet the 
loss of a mere half-dozen scats has 
turned rvhat would have been a victory 
for the National Liberals into a disaster 
which may affect not only Rumania but 
tfic sjiiall States around her. 

It is the curious Klectoral Law of 
Rumania which has brought this to pass, 
tinder it a party which heads the poll 
and secures 40 per cent of the repre¬ 
sentatives fdls half the Chamber with its 
adherents and also has its due pro¬ 
portion of the other half. Thus only half 
the candidates elected by all other 
parties can sit in the Chamber, and the 
Government is assured of power. 

Plight of Jewish Refugees 

Having failed to get his 40 per cent, 
M. '.ritarescu tried to win the support 
of the National Peasants, the second 
party, which had 86 seats, and, on their 
rc.fusal, resigned. 

King Carol ignored the Peasants leader 
and also M. Codreanu, the leader of the 
A.ll-for-thc-Fathorland Party {who ad¬ 
vocates an alliance with Germany 'and 
Italy and has 65 followers in the new 
Chamber), and appointed M. Octavian 
Goga Prime Mini.ster. M. Goga at once 
Idled all the public offices witli Natioiial 
Christians, and suppressed three demo¬ 
cratic newspapers because they arc 
owned by Jews. His advent to power has 
caused great anxiety among the million 
Jews in Rumania, many of them being 
refugees Rom Germany. Bulgaria has 
idready closed her gates to Jewish 
refugees from Rumania. 

. The elections showed that the majority 
of Rumanians are democrats, and all 
British friends of Rumania will hope 
that the change does not mean that one 
more lathp of liberty is going out. 

Digging Up a Great 


e Toads 


Abbey 


l^R James Gooufellow of Chester- 
^ iielcl lias sent ns an interesting ex¬ 
planation of why the tadpoles in a 
hilltop pond did not change into toads 
last summer, an unusual event recorded 
in the C N a few weeks ago. 

We give the cxjilanation as Hr Good- 
fellow sends it to us ; he , is, as C N 
readers well know, the enthusiastic 
doctor who has worked such wonders 
with his Iodine Jar: 

The I'oad Mystery related in the C N 
is an example of what is called arrested 
development, a condition by no means 
uncommon in the animal and plant 
worlds. The C N attributed the delay to 
the cold spring and to the chilly days we 
experienced in July 1937, but I suggest 
that wc must go l>ack to the sunless sum¬ 
mer of 193O for the real explanation. 

All animals start their existence as a 
fertilised egg, or ovum. When every¬ 
thing works according to jilan, and both 
the internal and external conditions arc 
favourable, they should finish their 
growth as jjcrfcct adults. 

What arc the condition.s ? Two of the 
chief ones arc the correct temperature 
and an adequate supply of nutriment, 
but there is another of even greater 
importance. Without a sufficient amount 
(and very little is rcc|uircd) of that 
wonderful substance called iodine per¬ 
fect development is impossible. 

Iodine takes the ovum in hand and 
supplies the directive force and vigour 
which enables the inherited impulses to 
produce at the correct time an adult 
type at least equal to the parents from 
which it sprang. 

Here then, in my ojiinion, wc have 
the solution of the pond mystery, an 
insufficient amount of iodine in the water 
of the pond. 

All round the' coast, wherever sea¬ 
weed has been washed up by the tides 
and is decomposing under the influence 
of sunlight, iodine is being liberated into 
the atmosphere to replenish what has 
been lost. A cold, wet, sunless summer 
means a diminished siipjily of iodine to 
the air, Thi.s particular fishpond felt 
the shortage more acutely because the 
iodine present in the air has always great 
difficulty in reaching high elevation. 
Moreover, the trees round the pond 
would have aggravated the trouble, for 
trees absorb iodine from the air as sea¬ 
weed absorbs it from sea water. 

The best proof of this explanation will 
bo furnished next spring if someone adds 
each week a few drops of tincture of 
iodine to the water-, or a fevv drops of 
Lugol's Solution, which is similar to the 


tincture but contains no spirit. It will 
be found that the tadpoles will then 
develop rapidly into toads, but great 
care must be taken not to add too 
much, or the tadpoles may die. 

Without waiting until nc.xi: springs, 
can any evidence now be produced to 
demonstrate the remark-able influence of 
iodine on the development of all animal 
life ? In certain lakes among the hills of 
Mexico the curious fish-like creature 
called the axolotl is found. For years it 
was regarded as ii distinct species 
becau.se it laid eggs which in time de¬ 
veloped into similar creatures. An 
investigator, however, found that by 
feeding an axolotl on tiny amounts of 
thyroid extract, a substance which 
contains iodine, it dev-elopcd into a 
salamander. It soon became evident 
that the axolotl was merely the tadpole 
stage of a .salamander, waiting for the 
iodine to enable it to fulfil it.s (Icstiny. 

' We may wonder, perhaps, if iodine 
deficiency ever causes arrested develop¬ 
ment among the children of mankind, 
Imr answer let us go to- the country 
where the natural iodine sujiplics for 
ages have been notoriously deficient. I 
re/er to Switzerland. 

Not so ver}- long ago in some! of the 
Swiss Cantons over eighty ]ier cent of 
the children attending school had goitre, 
which is the evidence of c.xtrcmc iodine 
deficiency. By tlie use of iodized salt, 
and the administration to the children 
of iodized chocolates, the .situation has 
now been completely changed. 

In the human species' arrested de¬ 
velopment more frequently occurs in 
the mental sphere than in the physical, 
and it is estimated that there are over 
200,000 children so backw-ard mentally 
that they arc imalde to benefit by school 
education. In addition to these cases 
there are himdrcd.s of thousands more 
who arc mentally dull. No one .soem.s to 
suspect that lack of iodine may play a 
part in the creation of these mental 
defectives. 

Let us look at the other side of the 
picture. In my j'outh the Japanese 
were regarded as a semi-barbarous 
people. Their growth and developmeiit 
has been truly remarkable, and today 
they arc probably the most vigorous 
people in the world. Although no one 
can ajiprove their aggressive action 
against China, their courage, ability, and 
efficiency are beyond question. No 
Japanese considers his diet complete 
without .tome scaivced salad ; he recog¬ 
nises the value of iodine in a way few 
people do in this country. 


The e.xcavations at Whallc5' Abbey 
in Laucasliirc, which have lasted four 
years, have now been completed, and 
have thrown new light on the great 
14th-century ruin. 

The jilan of the abbey which has 
been accepted for centuries has had to 
be redrawn, as the buildings arc much 
more extensive than wms supposed. 

The local tradition that the Round- 
heads blew' up the abbey -with guu- 
pow-dcr has been .supported by the 
discovery of blackened stonework by 
the North Wall. Tiled pavements and 
the Abbot’s Hall have been discovered. 

No trace has been found of the 
treasure of gold and silver goblets, 
chalices, and plate believed to have 
Iiecn buried by the monks in the 
grounds at the time of the Dis.solution. 
In fact, so far a silver penny of the time 
of Richard the Second and an Jlliza- 
betlian threopcimy-piccc, found on the 
floor of the Abbot’s Flail, are the only 
treasure trove discovered. 

Only one part of the abbey remains 
ime.xplorcd, the old lawn between the 
cloisters and the Abbot’s house. Al¬ 
though there is no record of its ever 
having been built on, when the turf 
was lifted in several places the founda- 
tion.s and the remains of walls -were 
uncovered, to everyone’s surprise. 


The Best Dream of the World 

General Smuts on The League 


The frietuis of the League will be grateful 
to General Smuts for his vigorous defence of 
the covenant in a messa,ge lately broadcast. 

T in: League is derided as at best a 
beautiful unpractical dream of 
visionaries and at the worst a deliberate 
device to perpetuate the domi nance of the 
victorsof theGreat Warand tosecurc their 
spoils. In any case, it is said, the League 
has failed to give the security it promised. 
AVe are therefore asked to scrap it. 

What is ray reply It is true that the 
Covenant is a vision, but not that it is 
visionary. It is the true.st, most realist 
vision yet seen in the affairs of the world, 
and simply carric.s into world affairs 
that outlook of a liberal democratic 
society which is one of the great achieve¬ 
ments of our human advance. Perhaps 
that is the real reason wdiy the new 
dictators object to it. The Covenant 
.simply carries a step further the process 
by which the State has already succeeded 
ill suppressing private feuds and public 
violence and has substituted peaceful 
Parliamentary action for both. 

The Council marks the farthest point 
yet reached in our progress towards a 


coojierative peaceful huniaii society. 
That is its greatness, that is also its 
weakness. But there is no going back. 
The light, once seen, should never sink 
below our human horizon again. That 
W'ould be a betraj'al of those wlio died in 
the Great War, a sacrifice of the genera¬ 
tions yet unborn. 

It is true there have been defections, 
failures, losses. But in membership the 
League still remains a formidable army 
able to do battle against militarism and 
reaction. The sacred duty is laid on us 
to see the I.cagiie through as a going 
concern. Once abandoned, such a 
structure may not be rebuilt in a century. 

Let there be reasonable practical 
reform, but let there be no surrender. 

A Masterpiece 

A Win Dyck masterpiece. The Abbi 5 
Scaglia Adoring the Virgin and Child, 
has been presented to the Nation by 
Mr Anthony do Rothschild. It may be 
seen by the public, for the first time for 
38 yeans, at the ■ exhibition of 17th 
Century Art at Burlington House. 


This World of 
Living Things 

Wonders of Earth and 
Air and Sea 

The dragon and the lion came to 
town for Mr Julian Huxley’s lectures 
to children at the Royal Institution. 

The lion w-as younger than any of the 
children, and lay dowm after displaying 
its sjiots, which last only a short time 
in its life. The dragon w-as there by 
courtesy, because the only living ex¬ 
amples of its race, the komodo dragons 
of the Zoo, are too large and fierce to hi- 
removed from the Zoo. But both 
illustrated Mr Huxley’s point that the 
lion and the lizard are descendants of 
larger armoured creatures of past ages, 

'i'hey arc two of the thousand wonders 
of animal life in earth and sea and air 
which the lecturer displayed, and of the 
others which may yet be found. From 
the air ho produced (like a conjurer from 
his hat) two parrots and a leaf insect 
which opened out ' its wings in the 
warmth to show it was alive, and not 
a mere leaf on a tree. 

From the deep sea he brought pic¬ 
tures of strange fish that swim up.side 
down, or boar with them tiny lamps 
which they can turn on at will to lure 
smaller fry within roach. 

A Strange Creature 

From the earth he produced a moving 
picture of the okapi, which nobody 
believed in when Sir Harry Johnston, 
first said be had found it in the African 
jungle; and at the same time Mr 
Hiixlpy declared that there Mere other 
strange unknown animals in the dark 
forests of Africa, Papua, and South 
America, still to be brought to light. 
Strangest of all these is the creature, 
soon as, 3'ct by only one M'hito 'man, 
which is like a pygmy man, covered M'ith 
hair, and running on its tv-o feet through 
the jungle of the Congo, 

Mr Huxley dwelt 011 the way in Mhieh 
creatures that survive adapt themselve.s 
to their surroundings, kviry shrimps 
living in puddles that dry up, fish that 
live, and climb out of water, and a fly 
tha-t manages to carry oil in pools cif 
petroleunii 

The lectures as a whole might be 
described as a demonstration of evolu¬ 
tion as viewed by Darwin. As a picture 
of the -world of living things they were of 
supreme interest. 

This Seems Cricket 

Quite a stir of indignation has been 
caused among Rnglish cricket writers 
at the suggestion that m'c in Kngland 
should adopt the latest reform instituted 
by the Australians for their important 
Sheffield Shield matches. 

The proposal is that for tlic future all 
wides and no-balls shall be debited to 
the bowler and appear in his average. 

There would seem no good reason M'hy 
this should not be so. As every school¬ 
boy knows, at present these appear in 
the " extras,” but the figures of the 
bowler responsible escape discredit by 
their .non-inclusion in liis table. 

The scorer sets down against bis 
name overs, maidens, runs, and wickets, 
and he may appear as having taken halt 
a dozen wickets for a score of runs. 
But, if he has bowled several no-balls 
and delivered as many wides, that does 
not appear anywhere in the record to 
his disadvantage. The runs so con¬ 
ceded are credited to the batting side, 
but nothing shoM'S who has been 
responsible for them. 

Wides and no-balls are tlic result of 
bad bowling, and the man who bowls 
them should hav'c his figures penalised 
by the number of runs they have cost 
his side. Good bowling figures arc as 
supreme a joy to the boMder as a big 
score to the batsman ; bad bowling 
should be as clearly reflected in the 
averages as successful boMding. 
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The Childre, 



A FOUNDER OF NEW 
ENGLAND .. 
Boston’s First Governor 


|t is 350 years this week since John 
•f- Winthrop was born. 

;■ lie came into the world on January. 12 
. ill Armada year.' Itdwardston in Sutlolk 
was , his birthplace, and long before he 
was 20 he had settled down as a family 
man at Great Stanbridge in Itsscx; He 
liad'a ruritan.'mind,.and;.sawmuch in 
the'Ungland: of his day. which troubled 
him,' making him. apprehensive of the 
.'future. lie.decided that only in'the New 
World could life be lived cleanly and 
finely, and to the New World he went. 

In 1629 he wyas ’ one of 12 men who 
pledged themselves-to found New Eng¬ 
land,, and, ^\■as chosen, as first Governor 
of the,colony. It was a wise.choice for, 
though this serious nian .was not without 
his faults, he was ..admirably suited , to, 
the .M’ork. he. had. to do.. . ' 

So in March, 1O30, John Winthrop 
.set sail fi'oni Southampton, taking four 
ships with him. Soon after setting sail 
John began his diary, now a famous 
histoiy of New England and the only 
valuable record of the colony’s . early 
days. The voyage was long and tedious. 


Init at the end of C6 dajis the little fleet 
sighted the American coast, tlic land 
ounvhiclf all their thoughts were centred. 
They sailed into Salem Harbour in Juiie,' 
and it was not long before John Winthrop 
chose the .site of hi.s chief town, now the 
famous city of Boston. 

Again elected Governor, John acted so 
wisely and vigorously that the colony 
' llourislicd marvellously. Its 2000 Eng¬ 
lish people M-ere on girod terms with the 
Itcd Indians, who soon learnt to regiird 
the white man as their,friend and judge. 
Itoligion. w.as of •.supreme importance. 

J ustice and inercy were found there, and 
if any complaint was levelled against 
Goe ernor Winthrop it was that hb was 
.sometimes too lenient. He was dc.s- 
cribed as a discreet and sober man, ruling 
with niildiiess and faihiess, kcc])ing the 
people content and busy.' His moral- 
character and his brilliant intellect 
commanded the re.spect of all, and it 
may be said that he shaped the State of 
Massachusetts. 

Ho died in and was buried in the 

town he had helped to found. 


BysY Bees of Iew Zealand 

More Honey This Year 


I T is now summer in Now Zealand, and 
millions of honey bees are having a 
right royal time sipping nectar from the 
white clover blossoms of these wonder¬ 
ful pastures. 

The beekeepers supply,the world with 
a great deal of honey.' The nil Id climate 
enables the bees to search for honey 
practically all the year round. Tlierc is 
such a vast amount of clover iii the 
fields, besides flowering trees in the 
bush and throughout the countryside, 
that New Zealand is a paradise for bees 
and beekeepers. 

A year ago, owing to the wet summer, 
the hoiioy harvest was a failure. It 
was estimated that the output for the 
season was a thousand tons 
beiowv normal, and so there Was very 
little to export to the United Kingdom, 
Nature has been kinder to the lice- 
koepers this .season. New Zealand has 
enjoyed a warm spring and an early 
Slimmer. The bees are busy and the 
hives are filling up with honcycoihb. 
There will be hundreds of tons of honey 


for the rest of the world to spread on 
its daily bread during 1938. For Nature- 
lovers there is a wealth of romance in a 
jar of New Zealand honcji, which has 
been , gathered from sumnicr flowers 
during the months ivhcn snoiv is falling 
in the northci'U hcmisplicrc. 

October was a warm spring month, 
and the bees had an uninterrupted run 
on the willow'catkins which adorn the 
hundreds of thousands of willows fring¬ 
ing the rivers. The willows were planted 
by tlio early settlers and missionaries, 
and now the bees are getting the benefit. 
Then there arc the b.arbcrry hedges with 
myriads of golden flowers. 

On the Imsli-clad islands of Rangitoto 
and Great Barrier, not far from tlie city 
of Auckland, are several apiaries which 
depend to some extent on the crimson 
blossoms of the pohutukawa, which 
grows plentifully along the coastline. 

Another native tree yielding hundreds 
of tons of honey is the manuka, which 
has countless small wl-.itc blo.s.soms and 
grow'S ovni on the'poorest of soil. 


THE LIFETII^E of AN OlD LaDY 


Pages From the History of a Young Land 


Two old ladies passed away at the 
end of the old year, one in Australia 
and one in New Zealand, and their 
passing is . another reminder . of ho w 
recent is the history of British settle¬ 
ment in Now Zealand, where there arc 
now 1,500,000 British people. 

At the age of 88 there passed away 
in New .South Wales Miss IClizabeth 
Betts, a grand-daughter of Samuel 
Marsden, affectionately remembered as 
the Apostle of Noav Zealand, because he 
was the first missionary to bring the 
message of Christianity to the bro^vii- 
skinned Maoris. '• 

The other oUl lady, Mrs Elizabeth 
Howell, ■who died near Christchurch, Ne;.'/ 
Zealand, at the ago of 87, was born 
on the ship Randolph, one of the first 
four ships of the “ Canterbury Pilgrims,” 
only ten days' alter tbc vojmge Irom 
London to New Zealand began in 1850. 
Site was an ililant in arms wheir'tlie 
ships arrived at the port of Lyttelton 
four months later. Tiio colonists on these 
four little sailing ships were the first to 
make their liomcs in tlie Province of 
Canterbury, and tlicy called their 


capital town Cliristcliiircli, and tlic 
river numing through it tlie Avon! ■ 

Now Clu'istchurch is a city of over 
100,000 ])cople. Tlic “ Canterlnii-y ' 
I’ilgrims,” as the first settlers were 
called, liad difficult years to face, Init 
tliey did succeed in triinslorniing tlie 
wilderness into a ricli land tliat is often 
described as a little bit of Old England. 

What a lot of good work lias been 
done in the lifetime of an old lady ! 

Lions At Play 

A .rctnarkablc film in colour is on its 
way from tile Joliannesbiirg Exhibition 
to tlie iimpiro Exliiliition in Glasgow. 

It is a film of big-ganic hunting in East 
Africa, and was taken inTanganjuka by 
a small group of enthusiasts from a cage 
erected on a lorry. They tempted lions 
to sport and gambol by trailing meat at 
the end of ainipe, and when the fun was ■ 
at its height tlio-rope was tlirown over a 
liigh branch of a tree and the lions and ' 
their cubs igiiorcd the camera as they 
leapt up to it. 


Up and Down the Snow- 



Holidaymakers enjoying a run on skis down 
the slopes at Chamonix 



A travelling cable which hauls 
skiers 1500 feet up to a 
favourite run at Murren 


A party of tourists sets out for a long journey in the snow-covered Alpi 
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Covered Mountain Slopes 



A cloud of powdered snow 
raised by a skier at Banff in 
the Canadian Rockies 




In safe keeping—A little visitor to St Moritz finds a good friend 



A tumble-in the snow at Gstaad in Switzerland * 


Things That Are 
Much Better jSfow 

A Hero’s Dinner in the Bad Old Days 


It is announced' that ■ recruiting for 
^ tlic Army and Navy has progressed 
with marked activity of late. The 
spirit that won the. Empire iive.s on in 
the licar'ts . of. the. descendants of the 
men who gained it. 

; The conditions in both services are 
vastly different from those endured by 
the heroes who gave us our prestige in 
the world. . Not only arc pay and 
quarters on land-and sea reformed, but 
the food of today would have seemed 
an impossible dream of In.vury to the 
menavho fought with Wolfe, Wellington, 
and Nelson. 

. There is not a penal prison today 
ryhich does not pht to shame the dietary 
of the inen upon whom our vei'y life as 
a nation once depended. At sea the 
principal foods were bad biscuits, worse 
beer, and rank ..salt meat, with dried 
peas and a little oatmeal. 

Biscuits were served every day. a 
pound a man, and beer a gallon a man 
a day, but there were two meatless days 
a week; and oatmeal, sugar, butter, 
apd cheese.were served only three times 
a week.. Biscuits, the chief .solid, were 
the greatest offenders against purity 
aiid wholesomeness. Supposed to con¬ 
sist of flour and poas-meal, they were 
frequently adulterated with bone-meal, 
such as we use now as a garden fertiliser. 
They were so hard that the . centres, 
compressed by the Government stamp, 
could not be bitten through unless the 


biscuits were soaked. . Sailors with a 
little, pocket-money would bribe the 
ship’s cook to smash up. the biscuits 
with.a hammer, enclose them in a cloth 
with, scraps of. stolen pork fat and boil 
them into puddings. : . . ■ 

, Another, form of biscuit-cookery was 
to bake them a second time, not only •' 
to freshen them . but To destroy: the 
w;cevil' grubs with .which they .were 
infested. Lord Fisher has told us how,, 
in his youth he felt the weevits co/d to 
his throat a.s he swnllowed his .biscuit. ’ 

■ Poor as w'ere these rations, the 
wretched sailors managed to ■ mak'e a 
profit oiit of them ; si.K would mess on ’ 
the quantity allowed for four, and the 
surplus savkl avas’ re-sbld to the cook 
or'hoarded* for sale .to poor people at 
the ports visited by the ship. ■ ' • 

The meat was often years old, having 
tra\'elled round and round the world in 
.salt-tubs, being then transferred from 
a home-coming ship to another about to 
sail, for the Admiralty order was that 
old meat must bo eaten first, and the 
surplus tubs of one ship became the 
staple . of. a'less fortunate ship setting 
sail on a fresh voyage.. The sailors called 
this meat junk, a word meaning waste 
rope, and they declared that it was 
salted horse, and', said that horse-shoes 
were found in some of the tubs. 

All that is over now, and, as we .have 
said, even our convicts arc better fed 
todav than our heroes were then., 


HiiALAVA’s Flowery Malleys 


Blooms From 

F lowers for the Englishman’s garden 
' arc gathered from all over the world. 
The high Himalayas have yielded a 
new supply to Mr E. S. Smythc, who has 
collected some of his lovely specimens at 
a height nearly as great as the top of 
Mont Blanc. In all he has brought some 
' 250 plants, and their names are like the 
catalogues at the Chelsea Idowcr Shorv, 
The hidden valleys of the western 
Himalayas which he .searched were more 
glorious by far than any flower show', 
because of the wealth of the blooms and 
the jrow'cr of their numbers. 

Tennyson wrote of the fabled Isle of 
Flowers, where : 

-. The topmost spire of the moxintain ivas 
. ■ lilies in lieu of snow. 

And the lilies, lihe glaciers wmded down, 

■ running out below 

■ Through the fire of the tulip and poppy, 
- the blaze of gorse, and the blush 
Oj millions of roses ... 


16,000 Feet 

The description w'ould almost do for the 
Bhyundar Valley, which Mr Smythe 
named the Valley of Flowers. The w’hole 
line of the Himalayas from Kashmir to 
Bhutan is one of the world’s treasuries of 
flowers, and the storehouse seems never 
to empty of new- surprises. I\Ir Smythc 
has found so many that Tcnny.son’s list 
seems poor by comparison. 'The blue 
jioppies are among them, some with 
yellowish spines and sky-blue flowers ' 
nearly tw'o inches acros.s ; and anemones 
in masses w’ith silky leaves and great 
heads of 30 flow ers ; and delphiniums, 
and campanula, aster,' and edelweiss. 

These are familiar, nanies and liiany ! 
a garden has these flowers, or their ’ 
repre.scntatives. But the. new collection . 
has others never seen.in' England before, . 
rare, and rarely .beautiful,With colours 
and forms luiknowhi. ' . 

,It is a pleasing thought that these 
strangers will all soon become friends 
and sojourners among us. 


The Potato ^ AT 

Surprising Vegetable Item 

I F. Germans were less intent on anna- . valuable, vegetable, .but the C N. is able 
ments than on . the nccc.ssarics and • to add an item of surprising character 
•comforts, of life they w;ould not need- We have all read of a terrible disea.sc 
■substitutes for foods that. we can all called beri-beri, which causes .grave nerve 
obtain in our own land, but, as they affections leading to loss of sensation 
• think they mu.st have substitutes for our to dropsy, and paralvsis 
commonplaces, great is the ■ ingenuity Beri-beri occurred'in almost epidemic 
which their scicntrsts arc displaying. form some years a,go in Newfoundland, 
Not oiily do they make sausages'and during a period of grave economic do- 
_ artificial wool from fish, and extract pression by which our oldest colony was 
oil from grape-stones : they are now . afflicted. Little children Avere badly 
producing-cork mats from the skins of. affected by it, but it became notable that 
. potatoes ! Of course the natural products children in some of the poorest families 
■ are cheaper and .better than the art!-' escaped, remaining hearty and well 
• ficial, but -Germany has no money with At first this ivas a mvsterv but it was 
■r which to-pay-lor-imports,- so day. and--later discovered that 'their escape was 
night -her chemists toil in.-their labora- dne to a curious fact. They had been in 
• tones to create imitations of real things. - the habit of eating the-peel-skinned from 
- ■ - The new'- mats from the potato are the ' potatoes; ■ and in these parings ■ were 
latest wonder- derived from that in- .vitamins essential to human well-being. 
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The Belt of Orion 

Rigel’s Group of 
Radiant Suns 

By the C N Astronomer 

Oil a clear dark night the blui.sh- 
white lustre of the stars of Orion 
singles them out as belonging to one 
family of suns, the three stars of the 
ffelt being obviously three brother.s. 
Bctelgouse, M’hich n-as described last 
week, is the only exception. 

That giant of a sun is actually nearer 
to us than to most of the Orion family, 
being only igil- light-years distant, 
whereas the three stars Delta, Epsilon', 
and Zeta of the Belt (shown'in last 
week’s star-map) are respectively 543, 
4,07, and 407 light-years distant front us. 

Kigcl, the great rival to Betelgcuso in 
apparent magnitude, is a little more than 
343 light-j^ears awa)3 and .might there¬ 
fore be supposed to bo still, larger, 
though it is actually much smaller, as 
can be seen from the picture. But Rigcl 
radiates several times more light than 
ffctelgcusc and about 18,000 times more 
than our little Sun, Betelgcuse radiating 
normally about 2000 times more. When 



The comparative sizes of Betolgouse, the Itigel 
pair, and our Sun. The shaded portion indicates 
the periodical expansion of Beteigeuse 
tho' star periodically c.xpands, as in¬ 
dicated by the shaded area in the 
picture, its light increases to about 5500 
times inorc than our Sun. The reason 
for these differences is that the surface 
temperature of Beteigeuse averages 3200 
degrees Centigrade, while that of our 
Sun is about 6000 degrees; on The 
other hand, the surface temporature of 
Itigel averages some 14,000 degrees. 

These differences rfffect the colour 
of each as .observed by us owing to the 
differences in the prevailing wave¬ 
lengths of their light radiations. Thus 
the household poker at a relatively low 
temperature of a red heat, then in a 
higher yellow heat, and finally in a white 
heat, illustrates perfectly the cause of 
the relative differences in colour between 
the reddish. Beteigeuse, our yellowish 
Sun, and the white heat of Rigcl, 

, There is spectroscopic evidence that 
Rigcl is divided into two suns which 
revolve round a common centre in 
about 22 days ; these appear to be so 
close together that their surface.s mu.st 
almost bo in contact. These binary suns 
of Rigcl have two far-distant com¬ 
panions which arc trai'clling with them 
in the same southerly direction through 
.space and away from us, like all the 
suns of Orion. These relatively small 
companions arc also binaries x’cry 
similar to Rigcl in type. 

An Incandescent Furnace 

Delta and Zeta, the two end stars 
of the famous Belt, also possess com¬ 
panions. In Delta, a brilliant sun 
enveloped in incandescent helium and 
with a surface temperature of about 
23,000 degrees Centigrade, wc liave a 
sun which radiates about 2500 times 
more light than our Sun. Round this 
terrific incandescent furnace and at a 
distance of only about five million miles 
revolves its companion, which may bo 
regarded as a part of itself, broken 
loose and whirling round at tho immense 
rate of some 70 miles a second, com- 
[detiiig its revolution in about 5|- days. 

The much nearer Zeta, which radiates 
about 2000 times more light than , our 
Sun, has a distant companion of a very 
different type to Delta’s and which 
radiates 3S0 times more light than our 
Sun. Epsilon, a similar sun to Zeta 
and Delta in temperature, radiating 
about 2700 times more light than our 
Sun, has, as far as is known, no com¬ 
panion. G. F. M. 


2'/ic Children 


THE SAILOR'S BIBLE 

Wonderful Book That 
Guides the Mariner Home 

The year is still j’oung enough for us 
to think about diaries, calendars, and 
almanacs. 

liven in these enlightened days there 
arc people foolish enough to buy stupid 
almanacs professing to foretell the 
future, livery 5'ear secs the publication 
of these absurdities, with strange draw¬ 
ings and plans, with nonsense about tho 
stars and their influence on oiir lives, and 
much silliness of this sort. 

But' not all almanacs arc worthless. 
Really wonderful is an almanac never 
seen on the bookstalls, the Nautical 
Almanac, which has been called tho 
Sailor’s Bible. Though little known 
outside shipping circles, it is a modern 
marvel, No captain would dream of 
going to sea without it. It is found 011 
battle.ships and liners and tramp steam¬ 
ers, and next to the compass it is the 
mariner’s best friend. It tells him where 
he is when all he can sec is the sk3' and 
the great M'aters. It shows him tho 
quickest way to the nearest port. 
Livingstone’s Two Books 

It has much to do with the stars in 
their courses, but there is no nonsen.se 
about their inllucnce on life and charac¬ 
ter. There arc amazing tables showing 
the position of the stars as well as figures 
tolling him where the moon will be at 
every hour of the j-car and where the 
sun will bo every noon,. 

Prepared two or three j’ears before it 
is printed, it is held in. high estimation 
not only by sailors. but by explorers. 
The Nautical Almanac was on lioard the 
Beagle when she sailed round tho world. 
The last place at which Dr Nansen called 
before leaving I.ondon when he was 
about to make his famous attack on the 
North Pole was at the office of the 
Nautical Almanac, where he received 
advance proofs of the precious volume. 
David Livingstone, compelled to reduce 
his library to two books, chose the 
Nautical Almanac and the Bible. 

The Overflowing Tiber 

The Tiber floods have abated, and the 
famous river returns to its normal course. 

Tho Tiber is linked with the historj' of 
Christianity in a ivay not generally re¬ 
membered now. When Christianity was 
introduced into Romo, and for centuries 
afterwards, any evil event was attributed 
to its harmless followers, Christians 
were believed to have power to bring 
on famine or plague, cold summers, diy 
summers, and barren harvests. Any 
national calamity, it was thought, 
resulted from the mj'stcrious power of 
these poor creatures. 

Hut never was public opinion more 
fiercely agitated against them than in 
presence of a flooded Tiber. That, de¬ 
clared public oiJinion, was their work, 
and it became a stock cry : “ The Tiber 
is overflowing : to the lions with the 
Christians ! ” 

Tho lions, death by fire, or crucifixion, 
were the common lot of the Christians 
until the coming of Constantine. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of January 1913 

Setting the Sea on Fire. We often hear it 
said tliat somebody or other will set the 
Thames on fire. It would not actually 
need a genius to do it. Somebody sot 
the Bay of Naples on fire the other day. 

An American steamer in the bajq 
containing a thousand tons of petro¬ 
leum, by some moans caught fire. The 
highly inflammable oil spread out on the 
■water, and, floating on the surface, 
blazed as it travelled. The older portions 
of the harbour became one sea of flame. 


'jT Is/ e-ivspaper 

Grey OWL’S 
Farewell 

Grey Owl, the Red Indian champion 
of the Little People of the Forests, has 
left England for the last time. 

He is nearing home- again after three 
inonths of talking to children to eu- 
CQuragC the spirit of tolerance of man t.o 
man and man to beast. 

.A great multitude of children must 
have been disappointed not to hear the 
farewell mcs.sage he had prepared for 
them in the Children’s Hour for the 
B B C ; it is a pitiful thing that at the 
last moment it was cancelled because 
Grej' Owl refused to cut out his appeal 
to children to take no part in cruel 
sjiorts. What Grey Owl wished to say in 
his farewell was what the C N has been 
sajdng for manj' years, and wc give 
these passages from tho last words, ho 
would have spoken to the Children of 
the British Isles. Wc take them from 
the complete address published for one 
pcnii}^ by Lovat Dickson. 

'Y'liis world is not altogether ours. It 
belongs to all who live in it, animals 
and iicople. 

Could you promise me never to take 
advantage of the weakness of another, 
human or animal—never to take tho life 
of a poor defenceless animal just merely 
for amusement ? I’ll ask you, too, it you 
will never join in a chase whore foxes, 
stags, or otters or hares, are driven to 
the last extremity of terror, and miscrj', 
until at last, with no chance of escape, 
they stand there looking for mercy, but 
finding none, surrounded by a horde of 
dogs, and men (and sometimes, I am 
ashamed to say, women and even 
children), and then, defenceless, terrified, 
helpless, and alone, no one near to help 
them, they arc literally mobbed to death. 

Is that fair play ? Is that sport ? 

But, remember the word sportsman 
may mean something rather fine—con¬ 
sideration for those who arc weaker 
than oiu'selves, who stand so mucli in 
need of the kindness for which they 
cannot ask. 

Sportsmen claim that an animal that 
is to be killed for fun (can j'ou imagine 
it ?) should be given an oven chance. Is 
that an even chance, a hundred to one, 
I ask you ? 

Fair play, good old British fair play 1 
Play the game! Give eveiybody a 
square deal ! Remember that bravo 
people arc alwaj'S the kindest. But when 
wo go out against a lesser creature a 
hundred to one, is that courage ?—is 
that kind ? 

The Cruel Fate of a Fox 

Remember that only those whose lives 
have been too casj-, with too much money 
and not enough to do, who do not under¬ 
stand what liardslfip and pain can bo, 
■vvould inflict such misery on a helpless 
fellow creature. I have heard of a fox 
that ran into a house for protection and 
was seized bj' the huntsman as he 
jumped through a window, bleeding 
from several cuts ho had received from 
the broken glass ; only trying, poor 
creature, to save his life (tho only one 
hq had) and was thrown to the dogs to 
bq torn to pieces, alive, on Ghristraas 
Day. What joy for tho hunters, what 
fun for the dogs, and at a time of year 
when the whole world is full of goodwill 
,to; everybody. What a Christnias for 
that poor fox, whom God made as lie 
made you and me 1 

iMy time is nearly done. We must go 
—^on to North America, where wc come 
from, back to the teepees of our Indian 
people, back to the great North-West, 
to the forest that is our homo. 

.Young people of this Kingdom, who 
have been so kind to me, before we go, 
do please remember that Beaver Lodge 
has an open door to all of you whoso 
hearts are right. And if your heart isn’t 
right,' coifio anyway—we’ll do something 
about it! : . 

And now my wife, Silycr Moon, and I, 
Grey Owl, must leave you. Wc sail for 
the Land of the Setting,Sun. 


January IS, 1933 

Bundles of Old 
Papers 

‘A Great Work Being 
Done Quietly 

A small ceremony in a library not 
long ago had to do with a great work 
which is being dope witliout tlie 
sound of trumpets. 

I.ord Macmillan, ' chairman' of the 
I’ilgrim Trust, unveiled a clock and 
tablet commemorating tho grant of 
£1138 by the Tru-st to the London 
Missionary Society for the preservation 
and cataloguing of its records. 

The records arc more valuable than 
might be supposed. Wc have to 
remember that years ago our mission¬ 
aries were the first to learn anjdhing of 
unknown peoples in far corners of tho 
world. They were pioneers, and as they 
were all -godly men, loving truth and 
seeking no glory for themselves, their 
accounts of lands and natives arc of 
much value. Often we have no record 
but the letters they wrote, and to 
students the half-million documents of 
tho London Missionary Society are 
almost worth their weight in gold. 

The Story of Missionary Endeavour 

Hitherto they have been largely in¬ 
accessible, packed away in bo.xcs of all 
shapes and sizes, and difficult to find. 
Now the papers have been' put into a 
series of boxes of uniform size ; and the 
great task of indexing them is being 
carried out. Tho gift by the Pilgrim 
Trust is helping to make this possible, 
and, though enormous labour is 
necessary before the work is completed, 
those to whom it is entrusted know that 
they are rendering us all a great service, 

Many of these documents are thrilling, 
and almost all tell something of tho 
story of nearlj' a century and a half of 
missionary endeavour carried out by 
daring men inspired by a mighty hope. 

There is in this mass of material a 
collection of 60 letters written by 
David Livingstone between 1840 and 
1857, There are records going back 
to 1799; and the first letters from 
Tahiti, two years older, arc our only 
.source of information about the Society 
Islands for many years. Wo tnay 
read here of a sledge jonrncj' of 4000 
miles across Russia to Siberia, of work 
among the slaves of Briti.sh Guiana, 
and of heroic deeds in China long ago. 
Hero, in short, is rich material for his¬ 
torians of many little-known peoples. 

A Talk Across 
the World 

A man in New Zealand spoke over 
the telephone the other da^' to a brother 
in England he had never seen. 

Wireless and the telephone never seem 
to become less wonderful with fami- 
liaritj'-. The New Zealand brother was 
the Mayor of Pcoara, who left Chertsej' 
31 3'cars ago to make good in his second 
homo. He was the eldest son of Mrs 
Marshall, and after he had gone another 
son was born to her. 

It was to this unseen brother that 
the mayor spoke for the first time. It 
was also tho first time that the mother 
had spoken to her first-born since he 
left. That was not all, for the voices 
of others unknown to her (except by 
letters) came to her ears over the air 
and the wire. The son’s wife, and his 
three sons (one of tliom married) spoke to 
her, and to make all complete her great- 
grandson aged two spoke a few words, 
a little indistinct but very precious. 

Mrs Marshall will soon be an old 
lady, though at 73 she would not admit 
it, and no one would think so, but this 
experience of a great-grandmother is 
one of tho most precious of her long life. 

A few j^ears more, and she may be 
able not only to hear but to see her 
distant familj'—b\’ television. 
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Unlucky America 

Natural and Unnatural 
Disasters 

While congratulating ourselves on 
a bright opening to the New Year, it 
is regrettable to have to record that 
the American outlook continues grey, 
if not black. 

The number o£ unemployed increases 
rapidly, and it is estimated that it may 
reach 12 millions by the end ot Febru¬ 
ary. The number of partially employed 
is also very great ; in some trades only 
20 hours a weelc are being worked. 

Mr Roosevelt declares that American 
business men's fears arc exaggerated 
and not due to his jiolicy. He denounces 
a minority who have been guilty of 
“ (|ucstionablo financial practices.” 

Congress was called together at the 
end of 1937 -Specially to deal with social 
legislation, but some measures were not 
passed, owing to the obstruction and 
opposition of men originally elected 
as supporters ol the Administration. 

A Year of Misfortune 

Last year was also unfortunate for our 
American friends in many other ways. 
There were 125 great disasters, including 
43 tornadoes and 24 floods ! Over a 
million people were paid Disaster Relief. 

In the 12 mouths ended Juno 1937 
al.so occurred the heartrending and 
devastating floods ot the Ohio and IMissis- 
sippi valleys which destroyed the homes 
ol a million people. That disaster cannot, 
however, be excused. It was natural, 
but to be foreseen and piovided against. 

America, m short, has been suffering 
horn both natural and unnatural dis¬ 
asters. We hope I0 .sec her rise to the 
height ot her enormous responsibilities. 


A Proverb Comes True 

A haulage contractor reports that ho 
has been gi\'cn a contract to carry tea 
tons of coal from London to Newcastle. 


Talking Ghosts 

A New Telephone Miracle 

Four hundred simultaneous conver¬ 
sations over one telephone line was the 
modern miracle announced not long ago 
by Sir George Lee, president ot the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers. 

A new coaxial cable, the latest type 
of telephone circuit, has been laid 
between London and liirmingliam, and 
is eventually to be extended to Scotland. 
By means of this single physical circuit, 
as Sir George Lee de.scribcd it, it will be 
possible for 400 conversations to go on 
at the same time uithout interference 1 

Billions of Electrons 

This triumph of telephone engineering 
is the result of a natural seriucnce of 
events following upon the conclusion 
that an electric current docs not flow 
throu/^h a wire so much as bo guided by 
it. The metal wire of a telegraph has 
been imagined, for instance, as merely 
a guiding road, covered with countle.ss 
billions of electrons. When a telegraph 
signal is tapped on the Morse key its 
effect is to push on, as it were, more 
electrons at one end ol the already over¬ 
crowded wire, so that an equal number 
are pushed off at the other end. It i.s 
these suddenly released electrons which 
do the work and make the signal at the 
far end of the telegraph wire. 

By using two pairs of telephone lines 
as the two single hues of another circuit 
it was discovered that a third conver¬ 
sation could bo earned on through this 
” ghost ” circuit, 'fhc idea can be built 
up until we get twelve cliannels to each 
pair of wires by ” wired wireless,” the 
very ingenious method ol making the 
original wires act as guides for carrier 
circuits on which other conversations 
can be imposed. 

As yet we are only on the fringe of 
what may be done with this method of 
multiplying channels. Limited amounts 
of power arc being sent over these ghost 
circuits tor the control of street lighting. 


New Telescope For South Africa 



This 74-inch reflecting telescope has been made at Walkergate-on-Tyne 
for the new Radclifle Observatory at Pretoria 


The Queen Mary in 


Dock 



The biggest British liner in the King George V graving dock 
at Southampton, where she is to undergo a thorough overhaul 


IRELAND FOR EVER 

A Change That Means 
Nothing 

With flags waving on public buildings 
and a salute from guns the Irish Free 
State has changcfl its name from 
Saorstat Eireann to Eire and adopted 
the new Constitution which Mr de Valera 
and his Party have devised. Eire is 
pronounced roughly to rhyme with Sarah. 

fi'ortunately all the other members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations 
have a sense of humour, and realise that 
the change of name and of the internal 
government of the 2O counties affected 
mean little or nothing to the Empire as 
a whole. Wo are confident that nobody 
will lose ah hour's sleep because an 
article in the new Constitution includes 
the counties of Northern Ireland in the 
new name, tor the operatioq of the Free 
State Parliament is restricted to the 26 
counties “ pending the reintegration of 
the national territory.” The feeling is 
happily growing that with goodwill 
national unity will one day come about, 
but it will not be achieved by Mr dc 
Valera and is still a long way ahead. 

Meanwhile Mr dc Valera will doubtless 
be happy under his new title of Taoiseach, 
which IS the Irish word for Leader. 

In Memory of a Daughter 

A klilau merchant has presented a 
model town worth half a million pounds 
to the Italian nation, in memory of his 
daughter who died when three years old. 

The town is for poor mothers and their 
children, and can house 50,000 people. 


FERGUSON'S GOUGH 
LOZENGE 

Another Strip of Cornwall 

Ferguson's Gang is still busy round 
about Land's End. 

'Lhc gang has now laid its liands on 
the last bit of Trcvescan Cliffs on.the 
Atlantic coast ; secured the freehold 
and paid the money. But these modern 
Robin Hoods ape not greedy, 'f'hey 
have handed over the freehold of this 
bit of Cornwall to every English man, 
woman, and child. Any of thc.se, now 
or in the days fo come, can stand on 
Trcvescan and say, as they Avatch the 
waves coming in, ” This is mine.'' 

For years Ferguson's Gang has been 
operating on the Cornish cliffs. But 
their cflorts are hidden behind a cloak 
ol secrecy. Only the gangsters know 
who Ferguson is. It is only by his 
good works that he can be recognised, 
when he puts down another goodly sum 
as purchase money for a morsel more 
of this jcivcl set in the silver sea—this 
England. 

llis last gift, to complete the Trcves¬ 
can transaction, was enclosed in an 
empty box of cough lo/eiigcs, a fit 
present lor the season. But Ferguson's 
lozenges were fioo in bank-notes ; and 
with them a picture postcard to say : 

The liability of 7 revescan 

Is paid by Ferguson as he best can. 

This 'ere design of fishes 

We do enclose with our good luishes. 

The rhyme is not rich ; but the gift 
is a noble New Year's present. 
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Who Was Yeflowhead? OIL FOR THE Navy 


Punishing the 
Road-Hog 

The Ways of the 
American Judge 

In America they arc as aghast at 
road accidents as wc are, for they 
iiave over a million people a year 
killed or wounded by motor-traffic. 

The judges, faced with this alarming 
situation, arc giving novel punishments. 

At Pittsburg Judge Musmanno took 
77 motorists who,had been convicted of 
driving while drunk to see the body oE 
a man named Bombar, a Pole who had 
been killed by a drunken driver. Tiio 
Judge, pointing to the body, said ; 

“ When Bombar left his home in 
turbulent Europe to come to peaceful 
America he did not realise that he was 
coming to a place where in many ways 
the highways are as dangerous as war’s 
No-Man’s-Land. He did not know that 
every year 36,000 people lose their lives 
on those highways ; no one told him 
that more than a million yearly are 
injured and crippled on our thorough¬ 
fares. Had ho known this ho would 
have preferred to remain on his little 
farm in Poland, where one lives not so 
excitingly but a little more securely.” 

At Emsworth, in New York State, 
two 19-ycar-old road offenders wore 
fined apiece and sentenced to prison. 
Execution of the 'gaol sentence was 


to observe injuries riiccived in highway 
accidents. 

At Rochester, New York State, Judge 
Gitelman laid down the rule that every 
drunken driver was to go to prison. 
When a'truck driver, with a wife and 
six children to support, pleaded tha.t 
the sentence would cost him his job, 
the judge sentenced him to .spend sir 
Siindays in prison. 


/''Ance upon a time there lived in 
^ Canada a man whose nickname 
was Yellowhead. 

Who he was is a matter of legend and 
.speculation, but he gave this name to a 
pass, a lake, a mountain, and a town. 
The pass runs through the Rockies and 
is one of the easiest and lowest crossings 
yet found. In the days before the rail¬ 
way it rvas known as Leather Pass, 
because it was used by the fur companies 
in taking moose hides to far western ports. 

In those pioneering days in Canada 
there lived a trapper nho built his fur 
cache at the meeting of the Frazer and 
Robson Rivers ; and it is said that, as 
ho had a shock of fair hair, travellers 
dubbed liim Yellowhead. There arc 
many stories concerning this trapper’s 
identity. One account says he rvas 
Jasper Hawse; a Scottish trapper, who 
was in charge of a Hudson’s Bay Com- 


S ciuNTisTS in New Zealand find much 
to interest themselves in studying the 
foods of the brown-skinned Maoris, the 
original inhabitants of the country. 

From their warmer tropical islands 
the Maoris brought to New Zealand in 


the, fruit of which supplied them with 
drinking and storage vessels, for they 
did not understand pottery. 

The kumara (or sw eet potato) was the 
favourite among the foods brought by 
the Maoris, but no plant was more wide¬ 
spread than the common bracken fern. 
They dried the bracken roots and pounded 
the white starchy material to make 
flour. Fern root became their staple diet, 
and it is repeatedly mentioned in their 
proverbs. 


paiiy post in the Atliabaska Valley. 
Another story has it. that Yellowhead 
was an Iroquois half-breed whose fair 
hair made him conspicuous among his 
dark-haired fellow' tribesmen ; and still 
another v'crsion asserts that the man 
was Francois Dcscoignes, an officer of 
the North-M'est Company. 

If Jasper Haw'sc owmed the nickname, 
he has the honour of having his Chris¬ 
tian name also immortalised in Jasper 
National Bark, one of Canada’s great 
show' places and one of the most magni¬ 
ficent pieces of country in the whole 
w'orld. Verdant valleys rest bctw'ccn 
soaring peaks ; there are vast and silent 
icefields ; there arc streams w'ith thunder¬ 
ous falls and brooks that chuckle dow'n 
the mountain-sides. 

If Jasper w'as indeed Yellowhead ho is 
very handsomclj' remembered on the 
map of Canada. 


One interesting fact is that the ancient 
Maoris, who had no written language or 
calendars, always planted their kumaras 
w'hen the beautiful kowhai tree w'as in 
bloom, in September, the first month of 
springtime in New' Zealand, They came 
to understand that if tlicy planted before 
the kow’hai’s golden blossoms appeared 
their plants would proliably be destroyed 
by frost, and if a little later the leaves 
might be eaten by insect posts, and this 
food supply lost. 

Seaweeds were also widely used as 
foods by the Maoris, Botanists have 
identified over 500 different species of 
scaw'ceds on the shores of New Zealand. 
Seaweeds are a primary food used by 
natives living near the coasts the W'orlcl 
over, for they contain proteins, fats, 
and sugars perfectly balanced for Iniman 
consumption. 


The Debate Continues 

There can be no question that Oil 
has won in the disputed issue of Oil 
versus Coal for the Navy. An oil- 
fuelled warship has a definite advantage 
over a vessel burning coal. 

That leaves unsettled the question of 
dependence on imported oil. We have 
plenty of coal but no oil, and dependence 
on oil from overseas is an clement ol 
danger in war time. Wc have cither to 
store an enormous quantity of imported 
oil or to distil oil from our own coal. 

In these circumstances there is surely 
much to be said for pushing on witli 
distillation. B}' large-scale W'ork w'c can 
obtain security for naval fuel w'hile 
increasing mining employment. The 
distilled oil will cost more than imported 
oil, but it will bo safe. 

Moreover, the time is not far distant 
when the w'orld’s natural oil w’ill be 
exhausted. Wc have, therefore, to con¬ 
sider the future as well as the dangers 
of the present. 

The increasing use of oil for heating 
and other purposes as well as for kind 
traction adds to the existing danger. 

Half the Merchant Navy, as well as 
the Royal Navy, is now moved by oil. H 
war came our consumption w'ould be 
enormous on land, sea, and in the air. 
Is it not right to regard any additional 
cost of oil obtained from our coal as a 
necessary item in defence ? 

Colonel Haig's Mountains 

In reporting in the C N dated 
November 27 that the State has just 
acquired 140 square miles of land in 
Scotland, it was mentioned that the area 
included- the three mountains Ben 
Maedhui, Ben Avon, and Cairngorm, and 
also the famous Shelter Stone at the foot 
of Cairngorm. 

These are all on the Glenai'cn estate 
of Colonel Haig and, we are informed, 
were not included in the area acquirccl 
by the Crown. 


suspended, however, provided they 
appeared in court within two weeks 
W'ith reports, atte.sted by doctors, of 
visits to the accident wards of hospitals 


their canoes plants of the taro, the 
kumara, and the yam, alt root vegetables. 
They also brought seeds of the gourd. 


Tho Foods of the Maori Stone Age Man 



PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP 


THE WIRELESS LINK 
Remote mining camps in the Kenora * " 
and Patricia districts of Ontario are 
all being brought into touch with the 
outside world by the installation of 
the wireless telephone. There will 
be three powerful key stations. 


GREENLAND 


ICELAND 


BRITISH 
1^1 

NEW ARCTIC LAND 
The Russian scientists 
drifting on the icefloe 
^ from the North Pole 
have reported by wire- 
less to the Jan Mayi 
weather station tnat 
they have sighted land 
hitherto unknown to 
the north-east of 
' Greenland. 



SPITSBERGEr 

ARCTIC 

OCEAN 



JAN MAYEN 


MAMMOTH UNDER BERLIN 
Workmen engaged on Berlin's 
11CW underground railway 
found at a depth of 70 feet be¬ 
neath the busy Potsdammer- 
strasse the hip bone of a mam- 
moth. Itwastakentoamuscum, 
where experts gave Its.age as 
about 35,000 years. 



SALVAGING THE CHELYUSKIN 
The salvagingof tlve Russian icebreaker 
Chelyuskin is to be attempted during 
next summer. This famous ship, 
which sank nearly three years ago, 
lies almost 200 feet below tne surface 
about 62 miles to the north-east of 
Cape Wankarem. 




'^EDITERR^NeAA, -^ 

^^EUROPE 


DIAMONDS IN 
SIERRA LEONE 
Tlie report for Sierra 
Leone for 1936, . re¬ 
cently issued, reveals 
that this African terri¬ 
tory is making great 
strides in diamond 
production. The out¬ 
put for 1936 was 
616,200 carats, more 
than double that of the 
•year before. 


NEW GOLD FIND IN BRITISH 
GUIANA 

Prospectors for gold in the Quartz- 
stone-Waiamu area of British Guiana 
have obtained results which justify 
' further development with theolyect 
of .starting full mining operations. 



CAPE PROVINCE 

PROTECTING WILD FLOWERS 
Cape Province is trying to protect 
Jier wild flowers from vandals, and 
new legislation forbids hawkers and 
pedlars to offer the blooms for sale. 
Motorists and others, too^ are not to 
pick wild flowers growing within 
50 yards of a road. 


TASMANIA^ 
HIGHEST LIGHTHOUSE 
What is probably the highest light¬ 
house in the world, that at Deal Island, 
Tasmania, 957 feet above sea-level, 
IS to have electrical equipment giving 
a beam ofa million candle-power in 
place of its 3000 c-p acetylene lamp. 


^NEW 

ZEALAND 
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The Faith of Two 
Brothers 

Turning Water Into Gold 

Water Into Gold. By Ernestine Hill, 
liobcrlson and Mullens, Melbourne, ys 6d. 

It would be hard to find a more excit¬ 
ing story than that of the discovery and 
d<?velopment, of one of the biggest rivers 
in the Empire, Australia’s River Murray. 

It is a brother to the Mississippi, and 
, its branches spread across a fifth of 
the continent, contributing about half 
the Commonwealth's agricultural and 
pastoral wealth. On its hanks might be 
settled the whole population of A nstralia. 

The story of the Murray Valley, of 
pioneers, of drqvcrs driving mobs of 
cattle across rivers, of coiToborecs and 
camp fires of long ago, of the 50,000 acres 
cut from a wilderness that became a 
garden, of ty settlements in 500 miles, is 
fascinatingly told in this bools, which has 
been issued for the golden jubilee of the 
great dried fruits industry of Australia, 

The man who hoisted the Union Jack 
there was an army officer with the 
famous name of Charles Sturt, in the 
days before the convicts had won their 
freedom/and when painted war-parties 
of Blackfellows were a constant source 
of danger. The man who was inspired 
with the idea of irrigation was .Alfred 
Deakin ; and the two practical apostles 
of irrigation were George and W. B. 
Chaffey, two ihen who put four new 
towns on the world’s map in ten years. 
The story of their great struggle and 
their dauntless spirit is told in this book. 

.A Vision of the Future 

The Chaffey brothers w’cre born in , 
Canada of British stock. , They went to 
the United States, and, after achieving 
miracles of irrigation in California, made 
their home in Australia and came to the 
Murray Valley, where they electrified 
the people by declaring that what was 
then a drought-stricken desert would 
one day be a great fruit colony. The dry 
climate, small rainfall, abundant sun-. 
shine, and water, they said, would ripen 
and dry fruits without artificial moans. 

After many setbacks they were granted 
land by the Government under certain 
conditions, and the agreement ivas the 
first step taken with Government aid in 
scientific irrigation for intense culture. 
Huge pumping machines were installed 
and great canals dug, and soon water 
was trickling through the long furrows, 
and planting began. Grapes, apricots, 
oranges, nectarines, figs, pears, plums, 
walnuts, everything grew ; and so grew 
up the great dried fruit industry of 
today. In 1891 five tons w'cre sent away ; 
now the State of Victoria alone produces 
nearly 40,000 tons. 

• Honourable and generous in public 
and private life, the two Chaffey 
brothers paved the way to prosperity, 
and, though nearly half a century has 
passed, the mere mention of their name 
reminds an Australian of thdr great 
place in the history of the development 
of the Commonwealth. 

Competition Result 

; In C N Competition Number 42 the 
' two best entries were sent in by Murdo 
'Buchan, i Fern Cottages, Glasgow, W 3 ; 
and Bctt}'’ Storcr, 40 Harlow Road, 
Aberdeen. A prize of ten shillings has 
been sent to each of these readers. 

The twelve prizes of half-a-crown have 
been awarded to the following : 

Eric S. Blackwood, Edinburirli ; Alarjorie Evans, 
Liverpool; .lane}^ Gavin, lidinbur^^li ; Marijurct 
Hawkins, Kirby-in-Ashfield ; Cliri.stopher Herbert, 
Romsey, Hants; Eugene Marks, Wolvertun ; James 
Tootilli Liverpool; Peter Trueman, Kinsley, nr. 
Pontefract; June Twig^, Tadcas+er; iVy Ward, 
Darwen ; Marjorie Ward, Liverpool ; Catherine Weir, 
Rosyth. 

The correct answers were : 

Electric heater; football; hockey-stick; hot-water 
bottle; skate; sledge; snowman; umbrella. 


More Of Dovedale 
For The Nation 

A Riverside Walk of 
Surpassing Beauty 

It is now possible to walk freely for 
nearly five miles along the Derbyshire 
bank of the River Dove in the region 
of its greatest beauty. 

By the generosity of Sir Robert 
McDougall, who has already done somuch 
toward making Dovedale a national 
possession, the 48 acres of Cold Eaton 
Farm which lie beside the river from 
the Iron Tors to Biggin Dale have been 
bought for the National Trust. A gap 
in the property of the Trust has thus 
been filled and the way is open for one 
of the most beautiful walks in England, 
from the head of Biggin Dale to the 
Narrows at the end of the lovely gorge. 

In addition to this riverside area the 
400 acres of Cold Eaton Farm, which 
form wide, open uplands toward the 
Buxton-to-Ashbourne road, have been 
protected by covenants, h'rom these 
hills there are magnificent views of the 
valley and beyond, while across Biggin 
Dale Wolfscote Hill can be seen raising 
its lofty dome. 

This splendid addition to the land 
already owned by the National Trust 
brings our first National Park one stage 
nearer realisation. 

PEACE HAS A VICTORY 

400 Lives Saved in Spain 

'J.'he peacemakers have saved 400 lives 
in Spain. 

They were saved by the efforts of Sir 
Henry Chilton, British Aml)a.ssador, 
Mr J. H. Leekc, Minister I’Icnipotentiary, 
and Dr Junod of the Red Cross. 

These three, after long negotiations 
\vith the two sides, came to an agreement 
to exchange 400 prisoners, 200 from the 
rebel side and 200 from the Government 
side. All these men wore under sentence 
of death when they were exchanged, and 
it was a happy Christmas for tliem, 
for the exchange was made in time for 
Christmas. 

We can almost dare to hope that it is 
the prelude to a happier New Year for 
Spain. If 400 prisoners can be c.xchangcd, 
why not thousands, and if thousands, 
why carry on the war at all between 
those who are living ? This is the second 
winter of this Civil War. Why pile up 
the numbers of more prisoners, and more 
victims of this senseless and purpose¬ 
less strife ? 

This release of prisoners is only a tiny 
rift in the clouds brooding over unhappy 
Spain. Wc have sometimes hoped that a 
break in them was opening and liave 
been disappointed when tlie clouds closed 
down again ; but surely the efforts of the 
peacemakers will not always be in vain. 

Absent Guests 

One night in Cairo not long ago 
General Sir George Weir and 150 pros¬ 
perous Britons sat down to dine; 

In the Waterloo Road, London, at the 
same time 300 of London’s hungry and 
homeless joined the party. 

While the General was eating bread 
and cheese, the homeless London men 
were feasting on beef and plum pudding. 

The explanation of the difference was 
that-the Cairo section of the party were 
people who paid five shillings lor a lean 
feast of lentil soup, bread and clicese and 
water, which cost threepence, halfpenny 
a head, and the balance went to furnish 
the feast for men brought tbgether by the 
Church Army in thei r Wat crloo Road Hall. 

The General and his friends drank in 
water the toast of " Absent Guests.” 
The homeless ones drank, with even 
greater enthusiasm, the health in coffee 
of their Absent Hosts. 

It would be hard to say which of the 
two partie.s enjoyed their dinner most, 
but the homeless needed it more. 


I o 

My boys and girls, moaned Mrs.Bmwn, 
K "Turn every sue^ pudding down'' 
I Said Mrs.Gray, "They'll never do 
if you use Alora SueK* 



Mrs.Brown look her advice; 

The children said 
"This puddings nice!^ 
They now have pudding 
every day 

Made in the Arora way. 

e o . • 9 0 a 0 ' 

Each boy and girl is sirong and brig hr 
Wirh a sound and 
healrhy apperile. 




The difference with "Atora” is simply wonderful. 
Tlie secret is the way in which the separate tiny shreds, 
completely free from fibrous tissue, blend and cook 
evenly throughout the pudding. No Uncooked portions — 
no large lumps —but deliciously light and dainty down 
to the last succulent morsel. And all the goodness is there 
as well. "Atora” is genuine beef suet, with all its rich 

nutriment, made up in the 
most convenient form for use. 


Send a postcard to-day foe a post 
free copy of 100 .best pudding, etc., 
Kccipes, to HUGON & CO., Ltd;, 
Manchester, 11. 
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THIRTY BELOW 




Short Story by 

Tom Gifford 


CHAI'TER 1 

The Cry 

VouNG Basil Brand piled more wood inlo 

^ Hie roariiifj stove. The top was cherry 
red yet the windows of the living-room were 
coated with frost ferns. 

' Basil nibbed a clear .space and looked 
out across the. ice-covered expanse of 
Sapphire l.akc. The winter suu liad just 
set and the sky was still a mass of crimson 
and gold, -wliich turned tlie snow-clad .surface 
of the great lake to a delicate rose colour, 
ft was c.xquisitcly lovely, but Basil had no 
thought for the beauty of the scene: his 
keen eyes . v-erc anxiously scanning the 
surface for sight of his father, whom he 
vas expecting home from Golden, the 
county towri. . 

The sky darkened, the-rose, turned to 
greyish white, then Basil spotted a little 
black line in the distance, and knew that 
it was his fatlicr’s dog team coming swiftly 
homewards. - 

' He left the window and at once began 
dishing up the supper which he had been 
cooking. Beefsteak, fried potatoes, a tin 
of fruit salad, coffee—it was all on the 
table when the door opened and his father 
came in. 

“ Ilulloa, Dad ! ” cried Basil cheerfully. 

Mr Brand tlircw off his fur parka, which 
ivas thickly coated with rime, and the 
look on his face frightened Basil so that 
he stood quite still, gazing at his father. 

“ W-what’s Jiapponed ?. ho asked at 
last. 

Mr Brand dropped into a chair. He looked 
as it alt the strength had gone out of him, 
and his face'appeared ten yeans older than 
in the morning. 

" You’re hurt,” said Basil sharply, 

" No, I’jn not hurt,” liis father answcreil 
hoarsely. ” Wc’rc ruined, Basil. Ilarrigan 
outbid mo. He has bought in the reserve,” 

.Harrigan ! ” Basil repeated. " What in 
the world <locs ho want with it ? ” 

■” The timber.” 

" Surely ho has enough of his own.” 

■IMr Brand shrugged. 

“ You’d have thought so, but tliepnorc 
a nian like that has the prore hcxrants.” 

Basil drew a long breath. 

“ But, Dad, ho doesn’t want the grass. 
Surely he’ll lot you run the cattle there.” 

” Ho won’t. 1 asked him. ,1 offered to 
pay a good rent. He said ho was fencing 
it,all and planting. Told mo that cattle 
would injure the young.trees. I told him 
it .was ruin, ll'e didn’t care.” 

Basil was silent. There was nothing 
more to say. 

This reserve was a tract of about three 
hiindred acres which had hitherto been 
Government land. On it Mr Brand had 
.grazed his cattle. Suddenly the Government 
had put it up for sale, and it was to attend 
this sale that Basilis father had visited 
Golden. Ho had never doubted ho would 
be able to buy it. He had not dreamed 
that anyone else wanted it. Without it. 
he could not carry on, and all the wort: 
ho had done in the seven years since 
scttling on Crystal Lake was wasted. 

Supper that night was a sad and silent 
meal, but all the time Basil w'as racking his 
brain for some way out of the trouble. 

Basil had one card up his sleeve. He 
knew young Bud Harrigan, the millionaire 
timber man’s son. Bud was about his own 
ago—that is, fourteen—and not a bad 
sort. And Bud, as Basil knew, was at 
present at home for the Christmas holidays 
at Willow Bay, the Harrigan’s big bouse 
on the far side of the lake, Basil made uj) 
his mind that he would cross the lake and 
have a tallc with Bud. It wasn’t very 
likely, yet Bud might do something to helj), 

Basil’s chance came next day. 

After midday dinner his father went off 
to see his nearest neighbour, Charles 
Jlctcalfo, to arrange the sale of his cattle 
and Basil at once put on his .skates and 
started across the lake. 

It ^vas even colder than the day before. 
The spirit thermometer registered 30 degrees 
below zero, O2 degrees of frost. In all 
his life Basil had never known so cold a, 
spell. He had seven' miles to go, and b}- 
the time lie neared Willow Bay the low 
.sun shone redly upon a stark desolation of 
frozen hills and snow-clad forest. A thin 
wind straight from the Arctic bit like cold 
fire. For the rest it was deathly still. 

Basil had nearly gained the shore when 
a strange sound came to his ears—a Hint,' 
thin fluting, infmitcly chill and dreary. 
He pulled up .short, and his breath came 
thick and jerkily as he listened. That 
sound was the hunting cry of a pack of 
u’olves. I'or a moment he had the idea 
they were after him, and his skin crept 


witii sheer horror; then he realised that 
they wore far away, yet all the same fic 
put on speed and made at full pace for 
the land. 

The Harrigan’s home was a real limisc, 
very different from the cabin in which 
ffasil and his father lived. It had large 
outbuildings and a boat-house.' But the 
only boat visible was the ice-yacht 'with 
which the millionaire amused himself. 

Basil took off his skates, went straight 
to the door, and rang. Bud himself, a tall, 
rather skinny lad with a head pi fair hair, 
opened it, and Ifarsil saw at once that Bud 
was upset. 

" Did you hear it, Basil ? ” was his first 
question, . , , ; 

" The wolves, yon mean ? Yes,; but 
you’re not scared of them. They can’t 
hurt you.” ' ' 

"I’m not tluukiiig of myself, you assl” 
retorted Bud. ft’s Dad I’m Avorried 
about. Ho and Nina are coming back from 
Golden.’’ , . ” 

" How ? In the car ? ” 

“ No, worse luck ! Dad’s driving flic 
sledge.’-’ 

Basil bit his lip. . ' 

" And he has Nina with him. When 
do you expect them ? ” 

"'Thoy said they’d be in before dark, but 
it’s getting dusk and tliere’s not a sign of 
them. And they’ll never think of wolves.” 
” No,” BasU said slowly. , 

Ho was thinking of pretty little Nina 
Harrigan and of her terror -vvheii she heard 
that dreadfnl cry. At that very momcjit 
it came again, and no w it was louder, clearer, 
nearer. Basil turned sharply and opeffcti 
the door. ■ 

” There thoy are,” ho said, pointing. 

Bud ga.sjied. " And—oh, Basil—llicre 

are the woK cs I ” 


CHAPTFR 2 
Queer Craft 
the wolves. 


not a doubt 


I KKUB were 
^ about it. 

There was light enough left to sec tlioni, 
like a dark cloud on the smooth white 
surl'acc. They vsere a long way behind the 
.sledge, but the sledge itself was far out 
towiird the south end of the lake. Basil— 


and Bud too—knew tliat the straining dog 
team would not have a possible chance of 
outrunning this great pack of the fleetest, 
toughest, hungriest beasts on earth. 

And when they caught up ! Basil gasped at 
the thought, then suddenly swung ujion Bud. 

" The ice-boat,” ho cried. " No, tliere’s no 
I'ooin for you,” he added sharply, and ran 
toward the lake. ■ 

Tlic ice-yacht lay moored bow and stern 
to posts. Basil did not wait to untie the 
knots, blit slashed the cords with his 
knife and sjirang into the box-like body of 
the craft. 

Regardless’ of frost-bite, be tore off bis 
mitts and managed to shake out the main¬ 
sail and set the jib. He had hardly taken 
hold of the main sheet before the queer 
craft came to life and darted like a live 
thing across the ice. 

An ice-boat is the only form of vessel 
which will travel faster than the wind, 
and, once clear of the shore, the steady 
breeze filled hgr sails and she swept away 
at something like thirty miles an hour. 

From beneath her skeleton body came the 
droning hum of her long skate-like steel 
runners against tlic iec ; her wire rigging 
sang like violin strings in the wind. Man 
nev'cr invented any sport more splendidly 
exhilarating than ice-yachting, but Basil's 
every thought was concentrated on the 
single object of rescuing Nina Harrigan 
and her father. 

With each moment the sledge became 
clearer, but so, too, did the pack behind, 
and BasU saw that the wolves were gaining 
rapidly upon the tiring dogs. They swept 
across the ice like a grey cloud. 

A milo out BasU struck a jiatch of rough, 
wind-.scoured ice. Every timber groaned 
and vibrated, lie held the boat desperately 
and saved her from disaster. A gust caught 
his sails and she Hashed on at tremendous 
speed. 

■ Basil had no gun ; he had not oven any 
distinct plan in his head. \Vhat ho hoped 
Mas that sight of the boat might alarm 
the wolves and turn thorn, 

lie could see the sledge plainly now. 
The dogs, well knowing their fate if the 
wolves caught them, were racing at the 
top of their speed. In the twilight Basil 
.saw Harrigan leaning forward, and heard 
Ills frantic shouts of encouragement to his 
team. Of Nina all that Basil could see vvas 
a bundle of furs crouched beside her father. 
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Jacko DOESN’T Look 

Just as lie was coming out lie turned 


ACKO liad a bad habit o£ not looking 
where ho ■was going, and his family 
constahtly pulled him up about it. 

" You’ll come a beautiful cropper one 
day if you don’t look out 1 ” Adolphus 
M’arned him. 

“ Oh, shut up 1 ” ictortcd Jacko 
rudely. “ You’re a .first-class puddle- 
stepper yourself! ” 

One Saturda)’ afternoon his mother 
sent him to do some shojiping in the 


to look at some chocolate boxes—tmd 
forgot to notice where lie was going. 
He caught his foot on a little W'ooden 
sto)i and over he vvent! 

“ I.ook out! ” .shouted old Mr Goodie; 
but he was too late. In a frantic effort 
to .save himself Jacko Hung up his 
arms and grabbed hard at a shelf.' 

Bumpsty ! Bump ! Down toppled a 
row of liiscuit tins—and down went Mr 



market. The place was crowded, and 
Jacko had a lively time jostling about 
among people, dogs, and babies’ prams. 

“ Gosh 1 ” he breathed, elbowing his 
M a>’ up to some cabbages. “ I’ll be 
lucky if I get out of this traffic jam 
before morning.” 

The shopkeeper eyed him sternly. 
'' No shoving here, young man,” he 
.said. ‘‘ You’ll wait your turn the same 
as the rest.” 

A long rvait it was too. But at last 
the errands were finished, and Jacko 
marched into a sweet-shop to spend a 
well-earned penny. 


Goodie, who Imd stumbled forward to 
catch them. The next moment lie and 
Jacko were sitting on the floor, staring 
at one another round a great pile of 
biscuit tins! 

ft was bad luck that Adolphus hap¬ 
pened to be passing just then, and .saw 
it all through the window. 

The door opened and his grinning 
face peeped in. 

“ 1 said you’d come a cropper,” ho 
said, ” if you didn’t--—-! ” 

Jacko, scarlet in the face, struggled to 
his feet and made a dash for the door. 
But Adolphus had disappearcl, 


He glanced at the wolves. The flitting 
grey shapes were now only about a quarter 
of a mile behind the sledge. They Averc 
huge, gaunt timber wolves, the most 
savage and dangerous of their kind. There 
were at least forty of them. They ran in a 
solid squadron, covered by a faint, cloud of 
vapour, the steaming breath from their 
ravening throats. 

CHAPTER 3 

The Rescue 

Dasil su'opt past the sledge about fifty 
^ - yards to the left and drove, straight 
at the wolf pack. Startled at this tall, 
white, ghostly craft which rushed upon them 
so fearlessly, the pack scattered, and for a 
triumphant moment BasU believed that 
they would turn and flee. 

A bitter disappointment was in store, 
for in a few moments ho saw that they 
were merely breaking into two jiacks to 
lot him pass. These gathered again, and 
again took up the chase. There 'ivas only 
one thing to do—turn and try to pick 
Harrigan and his daughter from the flying 
sledge. 

He hauled on the sheet and the yacht 
came round as if on a pivot. The scream 
of steel on icc checked the pack for an 
instant and lie shot past in front of them.' 

But now only a matter of a couple of 
hundred yards separated the pack from the 
sledge. There was no time to lie to. He 
shouted to Harrigan. 

” Be ready to jump. It’s the onh' 
chance.” 

He saw Nina rise and throw off her fur 
coat. Now came the critical moment. 

Fast as the sledge was moving, the ice¬ 
boat was travelling faster still. At all costs 
Basil must slacken speed. Ho let the peak 
halliards go, dropping the peak of the big 
main-sail. and so diminishing its area by 
half. This cut his speed at once, but tlio 
conscquciico was that the wolves began to 
gain. Tm'o great grey leaders were well in 
adv'anco of ttic rest. 

' The yacht reas almost abreast the sledge. ■ 
” Jump, Nina 1 ” shouted Basil. 

It took pluck and it took skill to jump 
from the sledge to the yacht, but Nina 
obeyed withoiit'a moment’s hesitation. She 
landed cleanly, on the edge of the boxed-in 
cockpit, and Basil, holding the tiller M'jtli 
one band, caught her with the other. 

“ Dad I ” she cried. 

But Martin Harrigan was leaning for¬ 
ward, sawing at the trace ivith his knife, 

■' Must’give the dogs a chance,” ho panted. 

The yacht was forging ahead, and in shcci 
desperation Basil .swung the tiller almost at 
a right-angle. The sharp steel shoe bit intc 
the ice with a crunching, sound, and Hit 
yacht came almost to a.standstill. 

‘'I’ve done it!”. shouted liarrigan,' as 
the trace parted and the dogs darted away. 

, He leaped to his feet, and as he did so tlit 
leading wolf sprang. With a quickness 
which was wonderful, Harriga,n. flung .a 
heavy fur rug in its face, and as the brute 
fell back, blinded for the moment, Harrigan 
flung himself aboard the yacht. 

" Let her go 1 ” he said. 

" The peak. Get it up I ” Basil cried. 
Harrigan grasped the halliard and hauletl. 
There came a scream from Nina. 

Most of the pack had turned in pursuit 
of the dog team, but not the two leaders. 
The second of these, a huge, gaunt brute 
with flaming eyes, had jumpcd on.thc edge 
of Hie cockpit, and his huge jaws had closed 
on Basil’s arm. Harrigan lot go of the rope, 
pulled a pistol and, putting the muzzle 
against the wolf’s head, pulled the trigger. 
The creature was dead before it foil. 
Harrigan pulled up the sail and made 
it fast. “ Hurt ? ” he asked curtly. 

“ I can carry on,” Basil said, and next 
moment the yacht 'was booming arvay at a 
speed far beyond that of the rvolves, 

Basil held her straight for the landing, 
.and witliin J'lve minutes ran her into Willow 
Bay and brought lier round into the wind. 

” Good work 1 ” said Harrigan. 

Basil did not answer. 

'■ He—he’s fainted,” Nina said quickly, 
Harrigan lowered the sails, turned, iiickcd 
the boy up in his big arms, and carried him 
to the house. 

Bud met them. 

” Is Basil hurt ? ” ho asked sharply, 

” Not badly,” said Bud’s father. " Hc- 
•H'ill soon come round, but he can’t go home 
tonight.” 

“ Ills father rvill be scared,” Bud said 
" He won’t,” said Mr Harrigan. “ As soon 
as Basil’s in bed I’m taking the ice-boat 
and going over to see his father. I have 
something to tell him which I think will 
please him.” 

“ About Basil, Dad ? ” Bud asked, 

" Yes, and. something else too. Bud. 
There’s ■something lie 'ivants which I’m 
going to give him. It’s only fair after rvhat 
Basil has done for Nina and myself.” 
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Why suffer the discomfort of n cold for a minute longer than necessary ? Vapex 
clears the head—relieves stuffiness and eases the breathing. By inhaling Vapex 
from your handkerchief, you reach every congested part of the nose and throat, 
destroying the germs and thus removing the infection. 

Deep inhaling with Vapex is the logical way to attack a cold—a method that is 
safe and sure, and which does not contain harmful drugs. 

Cold germs are everywhere 


catch a cold 
!il'J people gather. 

tram and 'bus, in theatre 
Mij or cinema, millions of germs 
TffiCTV breathed into ” and 

— the air. Then, if 
you are run down, worried 
or undernourished, you will catch colds. 

Use Vapex as a [preventative—a drop on your 
handkerchief foi^ day long protection. 



V«BE<X KrilL%aERMS 


You can feel Vapex doing you good—feel 
your discomfort slipping away from 5 "oii. For 
21 years Vapex has been clearing colds. All 
over the world many thousands of people use 
Vapex at the first sign of a cold. Many thousands 
more use it regularly to prevent colds. 


Off 



School with Vapex 

Classrooms are notorious for 
spreading colds. A little 
Vapex on the handkerchief.,, 
with instructions to breathe 
from it occasionally . , , will 
keep your children free from 
colds. 



to 


one 


used 
rt colds 
for 


This 

four y j advise. „ 





yiwii^LAivrX ' 

DOES i>^OT 
COMTES 
AMY 

DAPICsEllOUS 




A DROP ON YOUR HANDKERCHIEF BY 
DAY AND ON YOUR PILLOW AT NIGHT 

It is a sensible rrecaulion to iiave Vapex handy In the 
, house. Put a bottle in reserve—today—and be ready 
for prompt action. In its earliest stages a cold is 
easiest to dispel. 

Of all Chemists 2/- & 3A. 

TuOStAS KkKKOOT & Co., I.TD. 

riCTiMTirwia'~Bi~'i3 m 


PLYriGS PICTURE PUZZLE 
- COFiUPETITIOIIi - 

NOVEMBER, 1937 

LIST OF PRIZEWINNERS 

Owing to the success of the above 
Competition the prize money was 
increased from £11 to nearly £20, 

COKRECT ENTRIEH (IB Prizes at 15/- each), 
ir. ]larbour, Kaylloii, Kulawayo; It. S. Tuilor, Jroiiloeo 
liny, J.ninalca; O. Tunun', Wokliighani, Dlcrbs; A. llootJ, 
Ariiroatli. Angus; M. O. Wellington, Claphoin Coiniiioii, 
S.W.4; n. WoodnifT, Malclcnlipfid, IJcrks; . W. Cainp, 
Kiist Duhvich, S.11.22; E., Watt, Dancliory. KincartUno- 
filiiro; N. ITccland, Hastings, Sussex; S. Ilawkc.s, lliir- 
Iiaiii, nr. Koclu'stor; A. Hayboiild, Ilodnisford, Staffs; 
n. Noal, ni'iimhaU, Clicsliirn; D. Malpas.s, pnirtliwlcU, 
Slnllfi; D. 0, rerguson, Waterford, Ireland; J. Jladdin, 
■Li'igh-ou-Sea, Es.sex; P. Fallows, J\or(li Vancouver, U.C. 

ONE SPECIAL PRIZE (1 Prize at 7/6). 

n. Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 

NEATEST ENTRIES—ONE MISTAKE 
(17 Prizes at 7/6 each). 

O. 11. Pickard, Wollaton Park, Mottingliam; E. O. Tcslc- 
vin, St, Peter’s, Guernsey; J. I’ugli, Pcverell, Ply- 
inouth; K. Itiitlierford, Wallsciul, HJortliuinberliind; 

I. liurdon, Frdington, Binninghjim; S. JIilJ<r, Jolianne-s- 
burg, T.V.L.,- So\i(h Africa; E. I. Pa.vne, Colchester, 
Esarx; O. Allen, Callingtoii, Cornwall; K. Case, Fulliam, 
S.W.G; A. H. Harracloiigh, 27, Victoria Pond, Col¬ 
chester; II. II. Salt, Hay Mills, Ilirniinghain; B. Pap- 
worlli, Deal, Kent; J. Forsyth, Riddrie, Glasgow, E.i; 
R. Smith, Doncaster; K. Smith, Aiistrutlicr, Fifcsliire; 
B. Olya Denton, Worksop, Notts; G. Amey, Siijisbury, 
AVilts. 

IIIOIILY COMMENDED (2 Prizes at 5/- each). 

11. Allan, Cork; H. Kiclland, Montreal We.st, Canada. 

I COMMENDED (4 Prizes at 2/6 each). 

J. E. Dove, Clcrkenwcll, F.C.l; F. Kcddle, Idangarron, 
Heroford; M. Sidwell, Stoke, Devonport; N. Smith, 
Oswaldtwistle, Lancs. 

THE CORRECT SOLUTION WAS 
(1) CLEAN (2) FRESH (3) FIRM 

(4) SUNNY (5) GOOD (6) DRY 


AI I enquiries for advertising space in this 
IEU^ / iLL publication should be addressed to: The 
Advertisement Manager, THE CHILDREN*S 
NEWSPAPER, Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London. E.C.4. 
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The Reasons why MEAT NEEDS MUSTARD 


2 


MUSTARD EXCITES APPETITE. The fresh tang of 
Mustard on the palate makes your mouth water. It sets the 
salivary juices in action and the first stage of digestion is started, 
at once. All later stages of digestion depend on this. 

I 

MUSTARD SIMPLIFIES DIGESTION. By breaking down 
rich, indigestible fats and breaking up the long fibres of lean. 
Mustard makes the task of digestion much simpler. 

MUSTARD QUICKENS DIGESTION. Mustard stimulates 
the digestive juices of the system. The more generous the supply 
of these juices, the quicker and more complete is your proper 
digestion of food. 


Mustard means Colman’s all over the world 


A GAME OF THRILLS 



49 


EUSHA 


Ahzv, Novel and Sifnple 

Every boy and girl will enjoy this new and 
entertaining game. “ Beiisha ” has all the 
merits of a family game with the added 
attraction of demonstrating again and again 
the way to ensure road safety. As the game 
proceeds the players are taken on a tour of 
England and Scotland, from London to Oban, 
many of the cards bearing beautiful pictures 
in col(3ur of famous beauty spots. Some 
cards illustrate the dangers of the road ; 
sorne show how accidents may be 
avoided. There s a touch of humour, 
a smattering of geography, a new 
method of teaching “ Safely First ” in 
Beiisha ... and a heap of fun ! 


2^6 


PER PACK 


loenes 


Eocrii good Slalione. and 
Store sells "Beiisha,” 
Published bij Caslell Bros., ■ 
Ltd., London and Glasgow. 
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'I'iic Cliildren’s Newspaper 
v/ill be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
tor 11s a year. See below. 


fHILDRENS 

January 15. 1938 


NEWSPAPER 

1 1 Irvery '1 hiirsday 2cl 


Arthur Mee’s Children’s .En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Cook Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4, 


- THE BRAN TUB 

Catch Question 

]\'J’r Smith [always has two 
eggs for breakfast. Ho 
never buys these eggs, neither 
floes ho steal them ; they arc 
not given to him, and ho docs 
not keep chickens. 

H.mv docs he obtain his 

^‘08^ ' Austi'cf mxt tL'eeh 

The Ever-Gnu 

giHi found his years si.ity- 
tjiree. 

“ I’m afraid 1 am old," murmured 
he. 

Cut a python hissed, “ Pooh 1 
Recollect you’re still gnu. 

And gnu can’t be old, don’t you , 

.see ' 

This Week in Nature 
'JjHii popular little wren be¬ 
gins to sing. It is the 
cock bird wliich sings, and 
with a strength very astonish¬ 
ing from sucli a tiny creature, 
The hen is slightly smaller 
than her mate and is duller in 
colour. The wren lays from 
four to a dozen .eggs in a 
rather large, domed nest of 
moss. . 

Whiat Happened on Your Birthday 
Jam 16 . Sir John Moore killed 1809 

17 . Thomas Fairfax, Parlia¬ 

mentary leader, horn . 1612 

18 . Lord Lytton died. ' . ... 1873 

19. General Robert E. Lee born 1807 

20 . David Garrick died . . 1779 

21. Henry Ilalla.m, historian, 

died ■ . . . . .1859 

22. Lord Byron born . . 1788 


Whose Vehicles Are These ? 



T 


J)0 you know these vcliiclos and who rides or lias ridden in tlicm ? 

Number ^ obviously is a pram and it is used by a baby. The 
otliei's .are not so easy to identify. /!««■«•««/ aceh 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening Mars and Saturn 
- , are in tlie 

>r ' soutli-west and 

..™ (s in 

the south. In 
file morning' 
Mercury is low 
in the south- 
_,p| cast. The pic- 
xSJSaSSasijjaUifefl ture sliowsdiie 
Atooii, at nine o’clock on Sunday 
evening, January lO. 



' Never 

J^EVEii do things by halves. 

Never say die. 

Never stint soap and water. 
Never hang .a man twice 
for pne offence. ■ 

Never grudge a penny for 
' a pennyworth. 

Never put off till tomorrow 
• what you can do today. 
Never' fry your fish till it 
is caught. 

Neycr-write what you dare 
■ , not sign. 

Never swap horses while 
■' crossing the stream. 


The Longest Word 
Jt has often been said that 
the longest word in our 
language is smiles, because 
there is a mile between the 
first letter and the last. lint 
Peter Puck has just been 
pointing out that tlie word 
beleaguered is longer because 
there is a league, or a distance 
nmounting to three miles, 
between the first and last 
syllables. 


Never • Never 

Never lean on a broken staff. 
Never look for the birds of | 
this year in last year’s nests. J 
Never mind who your grand- ! 

father was. ! 

Neycr trouble trouble till j 
trouble troubles you. i 

Never try to prove what j 
. nobody doubts. 

Never dc.spisc the day of 
small things. ■ . ' 

Never buy a pig, iii a poke. . 
Never burn your firiger.s, .to 
snuff another man’s candle. 
Never cry over .spilt milk. 


Not So Funny 


amr«- 


Ici on Parle Franpals 



La uei.jo La Ingo 

snotu toboggan 

' S’il nous vieht eiicore une chute 
de neige, nous pourrons descendre 
la colliuc ii'touto’Vitesse siir nos 
luges. 

' If ws gel another fall of snow uis 
shall he able to rush down the hill 
on our toboggans. 


Beheaded Wprd 

J AM a kind of grass. 

. Behead me and I am'warm ; ' 
Behead again, and I am necessaiy 
at dinner; ■ :: 

Behead again, and I am a prepo¬ 
sition. Ansteer next retch 

Bight About Turn 
'J^nE motorist pulled uj> and 
addressed the yokel. 

How far, is it to Mud- 
combe, please ? ’’ 

’’ It be about 24,996 miles 
the way you are going, but if 
you turn round it is just four.” 



J^EEP on smiling! Do you say ? 

I don’t quite see the joke, I fear. 
It's very hard to laugli away 
A great wet snowball in the ear, 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
. Catch Qae.^tion. Tlirce ducks 
What Ate Wo ? Coals 


The CN Cross Word Puzzle 



/Ibhrevialions are indicated by asterisks among the clues. /Insivcr next vfcck 


Reading Across. 1. Tho way oul. 
fl. Narrow-necked vessel for storini; 
liquid. 11. Tart of the foot. 12. 
Tree with ,quiverin/; leaves. 14. Con- 
su-mc*. 15. Poems. 17. liniploys. 
19, Outsize.* 20. An apothecary. 
23.. Town Councillor.* 25. An inter- 
• slice of a net. 27. A larfie tub. 28. 
Comfort. 30. Wet mud. 32. l amiliur 
shallow-rooting trees. 34, Nothinff, 
30. Foe. 38. Animal friend. 40. A 
sly cflaiicc. 42. England’s national 
itowcr. 44. Electric light.* 45. Widow 
of a peer, 40, Behold 1 

Reading Down. 1, French for and. 
2. This laid the golden egg. 3. A 
primary colour. 4. Ornamental scarf. 
5. Steamship.* C. Exist. 7. A responsi¬ 
bility. 8. Small pile of sand used by 
golfers. 9. Endures. 10. .Same as 1 
down. 13. Tluf^ mountain lion. 10. 
Sound reflected and heard again. 18. 
A stalk. 19. A portent. 21. Not odd. 
22. Detail of news. 24. Small Ameri¬ 
can coin. 26, A flat fish. 29. Poisonous 
snakes. 31. Nit. 33. Harplike instru¬ 
ment having curved horns. 35. Not 
well. 37. Period of time. 39. Snake- 
like fish, 41, Editor.* 43. Con¬ 
junction. 


rivo^Minutc Story 

The Showman 

'JIKUE wus :i secret about 
Stephen’s party. 

At tea. everyone was won¬ 
dering xvhat the surprise 
could be and ^ guessing all 
sorts of things. 

Stephen was smiling quietly 
to himself when there was a 
loud knock at the door. In 
came a man with a hu ge box 
in one hand and wliat looked 
like a bundle of planks over 
his back. " I’m the Punch 
and Judy man,”,he'said. 

Everyone shouted with dc- 
liglit. So that was it! 

They got more and more 
excited when they saw the 
Punch and Judy stage going 
up. The hoys were allowed 
to help to fix the planks to¬ 
gether, and the girls to un¬ 
pack the puppets. But 
Stephen noticed that the man 
kept looking at liis watch. 

“ What, is the matter ? ” 
ho asked. “ Are you expect¬ 
ing someone ? ” 

“ It’s my assistant,” said 
the man. “ Ho was to come 
on tlic bus, and ought to he 
here by now. Tho stage and 
my box quite filled the side¬ 
car of my motor bicycle, so I 
had to leave him to come on 
by himself.” 

“ I’ll run and ask if the bus 
has gone bj’,” said Stephen. 

When he returned he had a 
long face. 

“ The bus went by ton 
minutes ago,” he said, " so 
your assistant must have 
missed it. Does it matter ? ” 

“ Well, I can do some parts 
of the show by myself,” 
answered the man, " but some 
of it needs two people.” 

“ Oh, what a shame ! ” 
cried Stephen. “ It will spoil 
everything.” 

" Look here,” said the 
Punch and Judy man sud¬ 
denly to Stephen. “ You 
look a sensible fellow. Get a 
chair to stand on, and come 
into the box with mo. You 
can be mj’ assistant.” 

Stephen, highly delighted, 
was soon mounted inside tlic 
■stage, listening carefully to 
the Punch and Judy man’s 
instructions. , Then the audi¬ 
ence settled down to watch, 

Stephen handed tlie pup¬ 
pets to tlic man, set up tlie 
gallows at the right moment, 
and at one time was allowed 
to hold Judy on his fingers 
and thumb, and squeak out a 
sentence in her funny voice. 

Ho xvas standing on tiptoe, 
trying hard to sec the faces of 
the Audience througli the 
curtains, when he suddenly 
slipped, and clutched at the 
chair back witli ins free hand, 
while Judy shot out into the 
audience and landed on a 
girl’s lap. 

Everyone laughed, so the 
interruption didn’t matter, 
and the whole party was a 
great success. 


USE BEFORE SMILING! 
MAGNESIA IS FOUND TO 
WHITEN TOOTH ENAMEL 


Did you know that teeth, so badly stained 
that the discoloration resists even scraping, 
will become a beautifully clear white if your 
dentifrice contains magnesia of the right 
brand ? 

Try this on dingy teeth, and see them 
whiten! There is something in the chemistry 
of the mouth that blanches the tootii 
enamel when a certain toothpaste of higli 
magnesia content is used a few times. 
Phillips’ Dental Magnesia gives you 75 'J'„ 
‘ Milk of M.agnesia.’ 

Dentists advocate this new type of denti¬ 
frice. Not because of its remarkable whiten¬ 
ing action, but for its complete correction 
of acid mouth. ‘ iMilk of Magnesia ’ 
neutralizes the mouth acids which caiifie 
cavities and cause carefully-filled cavities 
to fail away from tho filling. Tartar does 
not form, either, when , I’hillips’ Dental 
Magnesia keeps the mouth alkaline tectii 
are as, clean and smooth at the giimline as 
on polished surfaces. 

It’s the amazing whitening properties 
that really won tho populace to this new- 
type of dentifrice. Women are particularh- 
partial to it, but noticeably white teeth are 
a great asset to men, too. Tlio words 
‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ referred to by- tlio 
writer of this article constitute the trade 
mark distinguishing Piiillips' preparation 
of Magnesia as originally prepared by The 
Charles H. I’hillips Chemical Co. ’To 
obtain the dentifrice recommended ask Tor 
Phillips’,Dental Magnesia. Price Od., lOJd., 
1/0 the tube of all chemists and stores. 


SATISFYING BREAKFASTS 

for 52,000 hungry East-End Cliiklren aro 
provided free cacli winter. Will you aid 
us with a gift, please ? £1 pays for 80 . 

R.S.V.lt. to Tim REV. PERCY INESON, Sul>.’.. 

ETLST E1MX> ]VCISSX01<4^, 

Central Hall, Diomley St.. Commeicial Rd., Stepney, E.l 


130 DIFFERENT STAMPS FREE 

This is not a.iiacket of mivsccllancous rubbish, but a 
woutlcrfui offer of long aud short sots that will groatly' 
inorcaso tho value of your collection. Coronation aiul 
mint Colonial Btanips. I’ortraits of famous Kings, 
Queens anct Killers, also Dictators, Jubilee ami Airmail 
Ktamps, and portraits of Queen KJlzabf;fh nml Qurnii 
Mary. Finally, a MAONTFlOilNT SET OF 25 dlfforoni, 
BOilKMIA. All absolutely free. Just send 2d. postage, 
rerjiic-stlng approvals and new 1938 Oatalogun and 
of fiu'lhcr similar gifls.-LISBURN & TOWNSEND, 
ItTB. (C.N.), lilVERPOOL 3. 




WEEKLY 

IVCaV VE^NLSDAY'at ■'.! NenU'entt «nj Buoiut.lli 



CHILD’S TELL- 
TAL E TOW GUE 

Your child’s tongue will tell you definitely 
and unmistakably when tho tiny system 
needs the help of a laxative. A coated 
tongue means a sour stomach and con¬ 
stipation. But, of course, you have to be 
most careful what kind of opening medicine 
you give a child. Strong purgatives leave . 
the system more hound than ever. 

Doctors and nurses everywhere advise 
'California Syrup of Idgs ’ because it is a. 
pure fruit laxative which acts on the system • 
like fruit, and because, being a liquid 
laxative, you can measure the dose to a 
nicety to suit your child’s system. Onl)' a 
liquid laxative makes this possible. 

‘ California Syrup of Figs’ gently but 
completely clears all pent-up bile and 
hard, poisonous waste from tlie bowels. It 
sweetens the sour stomach, sharpens the 
appetite and strengthens digestion. It 
keeps the blood pure and free from fever. 
Remember, nothing stops a child’s growth 
and progress like irregularities, so give a 
weekly dose of ‘ California Syrup, of f'igs.' 
Your cliild will love its pleasant taste and 
thrive all the better for it. 

Get a bottle today. Of all chemists, 1/3 
and 2 / 0 . 'The larger size is the cheaper in tho 
long run. Be sure you get ‘ California 
Syrup of Tigs ’ brand. 


The FlcctWJiy Ifoiiso, Earringdon Street, London, E.C.4. Advertisement Odices: Tiiliiii 
.. .1029, at the Post Olhcc, lioston, Ma.s3. Subscription Kates overy- 

Jamuiry ID^lOaS. 


for South Africa : Central News Agency, Ltd. 

S.L. 



























































































































































